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SPEECH. 


Oa  Thursday  eveding,  July  30, 1S63,  a  large  Union 
sneetiog  was  held  in  the  Assembly  chamber  at  the 
Capitol. 

Robert  Robinson  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  C. 
H.  Swift,  President)  of  the  City  Trustees,  was  chosen  to 
preside. 

'  Judge  Swift  introduced  as  the  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing, Thompson  Campbell  of  San  Francisco  who  was 
received  with  applause. 

Mr.  Campbell  said— Mi-.  President,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen :  It  is  rather  later  than  I  had  expected  to  begin 
my  speech,  and  I  fear  that  you  will  be  somewhat  dis- 
appointed in  the  manner  of  it,  for  my  speech  will  be 
r-jther  argumentative  than  entertaining;  yet  I  shall 
ask  yiutohear  me  for '.he  cause  that  we  all  havevso 
much  at  heart,  and  I  will  get  through  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  am  now  and  have  been  for  several  days 
•very  much  indisposed,  and  therefore  I  shall  ask  your 
indu'gence,  not  through  affectation,  but  because  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  stand  ia  need  of  it. 

When  this  most  stupendous  and  wicked  rebellion 
shall  have  been  subdued  and  its  authors  consigned  to 
the  infamy  that  awaits  them,  and  when  peace,  gentle 
peace,  shall  have  once  more  spread  her  wings  over  our 
beloved  country  and  the  events  of  the  present  shall  be 
.  passed  into  his  ory,  what  part  will  the  historian  assign 
in i his  great  drama  to  the  Golden  State  of  the  Pacific? 
"The  loyal  people  of  California  should  never  for  a  single 
moment  allow  themselves  to  forget  that  the  ■■  are  now 
*  making  fchfiir  own  history,  and  that  it  devolves  upon 
I  (them  so- to  act  that  the  page  upon  which  it  is  written 
shall  never  cause  the  blus'i  of  shame  to  mangle  the 
■cheek  of  their  posterity.  The  geographical  position  of 
California  h.ts  excluded  hecfrom  that  fullshare  of  glory 
In  the  present  great  struggle  that  her  loyal  people 
would  o:herwise  have  nobly  achieved;  but  notwith- 
standing her  great  distance  from  the  scenes  of  conflict, 
•many  of  bt-r  noble  sons  have  covered  their  names  with 
imperishable  honor,  and  are  now  sleepiog  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking  on  the  very  spot  where  they  fell,  as 
freemen  should  only  fall,  under  the  flag  of  their  coun- 
try and  with  their  faces  to  her  enemies.  [Applause.] 
If  the  loyal  heart  of  California  did  not  falter  and  grow 
weak  when  the  skie3  were  darkened  with  clouds  and 
when  the  storm  raged  in  its  greatest  fury,  and  even 
the  approving  smile  of  Heaven  seemed  for  the  time  to 
'have  been  withdrawn  from  her  own  great  cause,  with 
what  unfaltering  confidence  must  it  now  beanima'ed 
when  victory  after  victory,  triumph  after  triumph,  sue- 
.  >ceed  each  other  ia  almost  bewildering  rapidity,  coming 
as  the  cheering  beams  of  the  morning  after  a  dark  and 
stormy  night.,  gladdening,  reassuriag  and  strengthening 
every  loy  al  heart.    [  A  pplause.] 

THE  RISE  OF   THE  REBELLION. 

When,  fellow  citizens,  we  look  back  from  the  present 
standpoint  f>f  the  nation  to  that  day  when  rebellion 

'  first  lighted  its  torch,  the  day  that  will  forever  stand 
accursed  in  the  calendar  of  time  ;  and  when  we  consider 
eveno  afer  event  b?  which  the  National  intellect  has 
be^n  led  on  step  by  step  unfit  it  has  reached  that 
sublime  pinnacle  where  it  now  reposes  before  ascending 
to  still  loftier  bights,  breaking  shackle  after  shackle 
that  bound  it  to  the  car  of  slavery  [applause],  tbe 
"finge-ot  an  overruling  Providence  appointing,  direct- 
ing -\nd  guiding  our  country  forward  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  great  destiny  which  lies  before  her,  mutt 
be  e'early  visible  <^ven  to  the  most  skeptical  and  unbe- 

>  Sieving.    The  bJu.ory  of  thii  rebellion  will  prove  not 


only  the  great  forbearance  of  the  North,  but  her  almost 
criminal  reluctance  to  recogLize  the  terrible  fact  that 
war,  civil  war  had  unfurled  its  bkoouy  banner  and  was 
even  threatening  the  Nation's  Capital.  When  the  cot- 
ton States,  through  their  Legislatures  and  Conven-- 
tioos,  did  actually  withdraw,  so  fixed  was  the  Northern 
miad  upon  the  indivisible  character  ot  this  Union,  that 
it  refused  to  accept  the  evidence  which  such  alarming 
acts  were  calculated  to  present.  But  the  part  of  this 
bloody  drama  which  posterity  will  be  least  able  to  com- 
prehend, is  to  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress 
when  the  rebel  members  withdrew  from  the  National 
Legislature.  In  the  Senate  they  proceeded  in  the  most 
defiant,  Insolent  and  treasonable  manaer.  They  would 
send  the  proceedings  of  their  State  Legislature  declar- 
ing that  they  were  no  longer  members  of  this  Union 
to  the  Secretary's  desk  to  be  read,  which  was 
done  without  objection!  They  would  then  proceed 
to  deliver  a  valedic:ory  addresi,  announcing  the  disso- 
lution of  the  union  and  their  determination  to  trample 
under  their  feet  the  flag  of  their  country.  The  spell 
that  bound  the  public  mind  was  not  even  broken  by  the 
formation  of  a  hostile  Government,  with  its  Capital  at 
Montgomery,  and  its  having  seized  upon  the  forts  and 
arsenals  of  the  United  States,  and  torn  down  the  flag 
and  trampled  it  in  the  dust.  The  North  all  this  time 
was  unmoved.  She  spoke  no  word,  she  uttered  no  cry 
of  alarm.  But  when  the  first  gun  of  treason  was  fired 
at  that  glorious  flag,  twenty  millions  of  freemen  sprang 
to  their  feet,  and,  in  a  voice  which  struck  terror  to  the 
whole  rebel  host  and  startled  the  dull  ears  of  despots 
on  thtir  thrones,  they  uttered  the  inspiring  cry,  "  To 
the  rescue!"  [Ctteers.]  The  spell  of  that  protracted 
dream  was  ended.    [Applause.] 

THE   RISE  OF   COPPERHEADISM. 

Eut  such,  fellow  citizens,  had  been  the  political  in- 
fluence which  the  South  exercised  in  the  North,  that 
they  calculated  with  almost  absolute  certainty  upon 
the  co-operation  of  a  g>-eat  party,  with  which  in  times 
past  they  had  been  united  with  what  they  supposed 
were  indissoluble  bonds.  And  when  they  saw  these 
lies  of  years,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  before  they 
could  cry  "Behold !"  broken,  severed,  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  the  whole  rebel  crew  were  seized 
with  wonder  and  amazement,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  powers  of  slavery  stood  abashed,  and  felt  how  aw- 
ful liberty  is.  [Applause]  And  had  it  not  been  for 
the  accursed  and  damnable  fires  of  partisan  arnbiiion 
and  wickedness  that  were  rekindled  by  the  emissaries 
of  treason,  the  last  rebel  gun  would  have  long  since 
been  fired,  and  the  last  rebel  curse  would  have  long 
tince  been  uttered  against  the  Government  of  Wash- 
ton.  [Applause.]  It  is,  then,  to  this  party,  calling 
itself  the  Democratic  party,  ai;d  to  the  b  ise,  hypocriti- 
cal and  perfidious  means  to  which  they  have  resorted 
for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  themselves  in  power, 
though  it  be  upen  the  ruins  of  the  Ucflon  itself,  that  I 
now  propose  first  to  call  your  attention. 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 

After  the  first  whirlwind  of  patriotism,  which  swept 
everything  before  it,  had  somewhat  subsided,  and  after 
reverses  that,  instead  of  opening  should  have  closed  up 
the  Union  ranks, had  come  upon  the  Federal  nrmies,  this 
party  began  to  operate  in  favor  o?  the  enemy,  and  to 
concoct,  means  by  which  it  could,  with  safety  to  itself, 
srife  them  aid  and  comfort  in  their  hellish  undertaking. 
It  was  suddenly  discovered  by  this  party  that  all  the 
means  adopted  by  tbe  Administration  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  and  crushing  this  rebellion  were  unconstitu- 
tional— were  net  only  not  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
I  tion,  but  were  in  direct  violation  of  that  sacred  instru- 
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meal — and  that  (which  perhaps  was  the  most  remarka- 
ble feature  in  the  case)  the  more  effective  a  measure  of 
the  Administration  was,  and  the  mere  destructive  upon 
the  authors  of  the  rebellion  it  was,  the  more  clearly  in 
the  sight  of  this  patriotic  party  was  its  unconstitutional- 
ity. [Applause  ]  This  party  has  taken  refuge  behind 
certain  peace  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  it 
seeks  to  defend  itself  and  all  its  acts  under  what  it 
terms  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon  citizens 
by  the  Constitution  of  their  country.  Now,  fellow  citi- 
zens, you  will  bear  with  me  while,  perhaps  at 
some  length,  I  examine  this  question  of  constitu- 
tionality. I  first  lay  down  tbi3  proposition  — 
that  the  Constitution  of  the'  United  States  is  not 
only  a  peace  Constitution,  but  it  is  a'so  a  war  Constitu- 
tion. [Applause.]  When  the  peace  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  cannot  be  executed,  then  the  war  provis- 
ions of  the  Constitution  step  in  and  enforce  their  exe- 
cution. [Applause.]  It  was  an  old  Roman  maxim — 
.  "inter  arma  silent  leges.''''  But  I  wilt  be  able,  to  show, 
before  I  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  point,  that  the  pro- 
visions under  which  this  party  that  is  now  attacking 
the  Government  covertly  seek' to  defend  and  to  protect 
themselves  are  the  peace  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
which  are  intended  for  a  state  of  peace,  but  when  the 
country  is  in  a  state  of  war  they  must  give  way  to  the 
war  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  otherwise  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Government  would  have  no  means  to 
defend  itself — and  that  is  the  argument  and  that  is  the 
point  which  they  seek  to  establish.    [Applause.] 

PEACE  PROVISIONS. 

Now  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  show  that,  instead  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  being  a  weak 
Government,  having  no  constrrutional  means  or  inhe- 
rent power  within  itself  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  it- 
self, it  is  one  of  the  strongest  Governments  that  the 
■world  has  ever  seen,  that  the  Constitution  is  vital 
in  every  part,  that  it  is  incapable  of  annihilation, 
that  it  contains  untold  powers  of  self-defense  which 
only  require  circumstances,  emergencies  and  exigen- 
cies like  the  present  great  rebellion  to  call  them  into 
full,  perfect  and  armed  action.  [Applause.]  I  have 
stated  that  there  are  provisions  in  the  Constitution  that 
are  peace  provisions ;  now  I  propose,  fellow  citizens,  to 
direct  your  attention  to  those  provisions.  I  then  pro- 
pose to  direct  your  attention  to  the  war  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  ;  and  next  I  shall  call  your  attention  not 
only  to  the  oath  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  required  to  take,  but  to  the'  duties  which  the 
Constitution  devolve  upon  him  to  discharge.  From 
these  we  will  be  able  to  justify  every  measure  which 
the  President  of  the  Ueite-1  States  has  adopted  to  pre- 
serve, protect  and  defend  that  sacred  instrument.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  said  I  would  first  direct  your  attention  to 
those  provisions  of  the  Constitution  under  which  that 
party  and  those  persons  who  are  now  making  a  war 
upon  the  Administration  seek  to  defend  themselves. 
The  Constitution  says : 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers  and  effects,  against  uareasonabie 
searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated;  and  no 
warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persona  or  things 
to  be  seized." 

"  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or, 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in 
the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in 
actual  service  ia  time  of  war  or  public  danger ;  nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be 
compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation." 

"  In  all  criminil  prosecutio-  s  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  a  speedy  anri  public  trial,  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  ttie  crime  shall 
have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him  ;  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor, 
and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense." 

*'  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 


be  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  in- 
vasion, the  public  safety  may  require  it." 

Those  are  what  are  called  the  "peace  provisions  of 
the  Constitution."  I  now  ask  your  attention  to  what 
may  be  called  the  "  negative  powers,"  that  is,  declar- 
ing what  the  States  shall  not  do : 

"  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty  of  alliance  or 
confederation,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,. , 
coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,"  etc 

"  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay 
any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in 
time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  State,  or  wrh  a  foreign  po'wtr,  or  engage 
in  war,  unless  when  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  immi- 
nent danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay." 

WAR  POWERS. 

Then  come  the  powers  that  are  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress, and  these  I  refer  to  as  the  war  powers  of  the 
Constitution : 

"  Section  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power      *        *• 

*  *  *  *  *  to  declare  war,  grant  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concern- 
ing captures  on  land  and  water  ;  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall 
be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years ;  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy;  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  laud  and  naval  forces  ;  to  provide 
for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions; 
to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving 
to^the  States,  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the 
officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  accord- 
ing to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress  ;       *       *  " 

*  *  *  and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  ne- 
cessary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Con- 
stitution in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  department  cr  officer  thereof." 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
Coogress,  as  early  as  the  year  1795,  passed  a  law  con- 
taining the  following  provision : 

"  Whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
opposed,  or  the  execution  thereof  obstructed  in  any- 
State  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by 
the  powers  vested  in  the  Marshal  in  this  Act,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  call 
forth  the  militia  of  such  State,  or  of  any  other  State  or 
States,  as  may  be  necessary  to  suppress  such  combina- 
tion, and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed." 

And  on  the  3d  of  March,  1S0T,  a  law  was  passed  by 
Congress  which  provides : 

"  In  all  cases  of  insurrection  ox  obstruction  to  the 
laws  either  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  individual' 
State  or  Territory,  where  it  is  lawful  for  the  President 
of  the  Urited  States  to  call  forth  the  militia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  such  insurrection,  or  of  causing  the 
laws  to  be  duly  executed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  • 
employ  for  the  same  purpose  such  part  of  the  land  and. 
naval  force  of  the  United  States  as  shill  be  judged 
necessary,  having  first  observed  all  the  prerequisites 
of  Ihe  law  on  that  subject." 

These  are  the  war  powers  and  these  are  the  Acts  of 
Congress  that  were  in  force  when  this  rebellion  first  be- 
gan. These  are  the  Acts  of  Congress  under  which  the 
President  acted,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  I  have  read  to  you  are  the  provisions  which  au- 
thorized Congress  to  enact  those  laws  which  you  have 
also  heard  read.  Then  the  Constitution  devolves  these 
obligations  upon  the  President:  First,  his  oath  of 
office — 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  that.  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  preserve,  p'otectand  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Next,  the  Constitution  says :  "The  President  shall  be 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States 
when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States." 

Again—"  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  those  things  which  the  Consti- 
tution denies  to  a  State,  every  one  of  them  has  been 
done  by  the  rebellious  States.    The  laws  in  those  States 
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could  not.  be  executed.  They  were  ia  rebellion  against 
the  laws.  The  Constitution  provides  for  a  case  pre- 
cisely of  the  character  that  I  have  represented.  It 
contains  war  powers  of  the  most  plenary  character.  It 
calls  into  force  the  whole  military  and  physical  power 
of  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  laws 
when  the  process  of  law  is  obstructed,  and  in  order  to 
make  it  more  fu'd  and  complete  it  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army*  and  of  the  Navy,  to  use  this  milita- 
ry power  to  the  exteat  of  suppressing  either  a 
rebellion  or  an  ins'i  rection.  I  undertake  to  say 
that  there  is  no  Government  in  Europe,  with  or  without, 
a  Consti  urion,  that  exists  now,  or  ever  did  exist,  that 
has  or  had  more  ample,  more  plenary,  more  complete 
war  powers  than  this  Cons  itution  confers  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  [Applause.]  This  is 
the  defense  of  the  Government.  It  was  said  at 
the  beginning  of  this  rebellion,  and  before  it,  that 
although  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
powerful,  that  although  it  could  resist  all  outside 
pressure,  yet  it  had  no  power  to  overcome  an  in- 
ternal convu'sion.  He  who  sat  in  the  Presiden- 
tial chair  while  the  conspiracy  against  republican  gov- 
ernment was  being  entered  into,  admitted  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  that  if  the  Southern  States  did  see  fit- 
to  secede  there  was  no  power  in  the  Constitution  to 
prevent  it.  Now  this  is  the  precise  doctrine  which  you 
hear  preached  every  day  by  this  Copperhead  party. 
This  is  the  doctrine — the  Buchanan  doctrine — which 
they  seek  now  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  cf  the 
loyal  people  of  these  United  States — that  every  act 
which  the  Administration  may  adopt  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  and  perpetuating  free  government  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution.  I  say  that  is  carrying  out 
the  Buchanan  doctrine ;  it  is  carrying  out,  the  Euro- 
pean view  in  regard  to  our  Government.  But  we 
have  seen  that  we  have  not  only  a  Constitution  for 
peace,  but  we  have  a  Constitution  for  war,  that  has 
made  our  adversaries  beware  of  us.     [Applause.] 

COPPERHEAD   ARGUMENTS. 

Now,  fe'dow  ciiizen<<,  having  stated  this  proposition, 
and  having  proved  it,  as  I  think,  beyond  all  question, 
let  us  see  what  there  is  in  their  arguments.  First — 
life,  property  and  liberty  are  three  things  that  are  very 
dear  to  every  American,  and  they  cannot  be  interfered 
with  unless  by  due  process  of  law.  Now,  is  1  his  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  intended  for  a  state  of  peace, 
or  is  it  intended  for  a  state  of  war? — or  is  it  compatible 
with  the  other  powers  of  the  Constitution,  which  the 
Government  is  authorized  to  call  in  when  the  peace 
powers  cannot  be  executed?  If  this  proposition,  if 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  should  receive  the 
interpretation  which  they  seek  to  give  it,  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  war.  When  you  are  called 
upon  to  defend  your  country,  your  liberty  is  inter- 
fered with.  You  can  be  forced  to  take  up  arms  ;  you 
can  be  forced  into  discipline.  Your  liberty  as  a  loyal 
citizen,  then,  yields  to  this  war  power,  on  account  of 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  on  account  of  preserving 
to  you  the  very  ri^ht  which,  for  the  time  being,  you  are 
compelled  to  surrender.  Your  property,  fer  rrilitary 
purposes,  is  liable  to  be  taken,  without  "process  of 
law,"  without  any  judgment  cf  a  Court.  And  your 
life,  if  you  forfeit  it  according  to  military  law,  may  be 
taken  without  aDy  process  of  law,  and  without  any 
judgment  of  any  Court.  So  you  sfce  that  these  peace 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  intended  for  a  time 
of  peace,  but  are  wholly  and  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  provide 
lor  a  time  of  war. 

HABEAS  CORPUS. 

Agaio,  it  is  said  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus  sh^ll  not  be  suspended  unless  in  cases  of 
rebellion,  invasion  or  great  public  danger.  Now,  you 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  thi3  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  They  grow  eloquent  on  that  subject.  They 
tell  about  the  Barons  forcing  it  from  King  John  at  Run- 
nymede.  We  have  got  a  Meade,  too,  but  he  is  not  a 
running  Meade,  except  when  he  runs  in  pursuit  of  the 
flying  enemy.  [Applause  and  cheers.]  I  say  we  have 
heard  about  this  ad  nauseam.  Bat  what  is  the  provi- 
sion? Does  not  it  prove  the  very  proposition  which  I 
have  stated  ?  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended  ual^ss  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  or  of 
..great  public  danger.    Therefore  it  i3  a  writ  for  peace, 


but  in  case  of  war  the  writ  may  be  suspended.  Now 
look  at  this  proposition.  What  Is  the  writ  of  habeas1 
corpus  for?  In  time  of  peace,  when  any  citizen  is  im- 
prisoned, he  can  apply  to  the  proper  Judge  of  a  proper 
Court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  is  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment.  If  his  imprison- 
ment is  legal,  then  the  writ  does  not  discharge;  if  his  im- 
prisonment is  illegal,  then  the  writ  will  discharge.  Now 
if  the  country  i3  in  a  condition  where  the  wiit  of  ha- 
beas corpus  may  be  suspended,  it  implies  that  arrests 
are  made  that  are  not  legal,  because  if  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  did  issue  upon  a  legal  arrest  it  would  not  dis- 
charge the  prisoner.  Therefore  it  is  clear  and  plain 
that  this  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  this  sacred  privilege, 
this  English  privilege,  as  we  are  told  it  is,  was  in- 
tended wholly  and  entirely  for  a  time  of  peace, 
and  its  suspension  was  for  the  purpose  of  au- 
thoiizirg  a  commanding  officer  charged  with  the 
defense  and  safety  of  the  country  to  arrest  sus- 
picious persons,  without  legal  cause,  merely  upon 
suspicion,  without  any  wj it  being  issued  and  without 
being  able  to  assign  any  legal  cause ;  for,  as  I  said 
before,  if  there  was  a  legal  cause,  the  wiit  would  not 
discharge  the  prisoner.  Therefore,  it  is  plain  that  this 
prevision  of  the  Cor'Stitution.intefided  that  this  great 
privilege  of  freemen,  as  it  is  a  great  privilege,  should 
never  be  refused  unless  the  safety  and  defense  of  the 
country  required  that  it  should  be  refused. 

FREE  SPEECn  FOR  TREASON. 

But,  that  which  vexes  their  Copperhead  souls  to  the 
greatest  extent  is  that  they  are  denied  that  freedom  of 
speech  which  they  say  the  Constitution  guarantees  to 
them.  Now  the  Constitution  says  that  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  shall  not  be  abridged.  13  this 
without  limitation?  Can  any  person,  through  mere 
wantonness  and  passion,  stir  up  sedition,  rebellion  and 
treason  against  this  Government,  and  the  Government 
itself  be  powerless  to  protect  itself  against  the  conse- 
quences which  might  follow?  Judge  Story,  the  great 
commentator  on  the  Constitution,  has  said  that  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  hath  this  limitation — that  he 
shall  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  attempt  to  subvert 
his  Government.  And  in  speaking  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  he  applies  the  same  language,  and  adds  to  it, 
in  substance,  that  if  perfect  freedom  of  the  press  or 
licentiousness  were  allowed  at  all  times,  even  in  times 
of  profound  peace,  it  might  become  not  only  a  great 
scourge  to  the  nation,  but  be  the  very  worst  of  all  des- 
potisms. Therefore,  we  find  that  when  the  Constitution 
speaks  of  free  speech,  it  means  free  speech  with  these 
limitations.  But  this  is  in  a  time  of  profound  peace ;  how 
is  it  in  time  of  war?  and  what  do  they  claim?  Sup- 
pose that,  a  city  were  besieged,  and  some  person  inside 
of  the  city  should  deem  that  he  had  a  constitutional 
right  to  indulge  in  free  speech,  and  should  preach  to 
the  troops  defending  the  city  to  disobey  their  officers, 
lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  the  city — would 
free  speech  of  that  character  be  tolerated  ?  Then,  if 
they  would  not  be  permitted  in  presence  of  the  army  to 
indulge  in  this  freedom  of  speech,  could  they  effect  the 
same  object  at  a  distance  by  denouncing  the  war,  re- 
sisting the  conscription,  inducing  persons  that  were 
in  the  army  to  desert,  crippling  the  power  of  the 
Government,  and  taking  away  its  constitutional 
means  to  carry  on  the  war  and  put  down  the 
rebellion?  I  ask,  can  you  make  any  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  classes  of  cases  ? 

Now  where  is  this  war '  carried  on  ?  They  say  that 
the  loyal  States  are  in  a  state  of  rebellion  or  a  state  of 
war.  But  this  war  spreads  over  the  whole  country.  It 
permeates  every  part  of  this  republic.  It  is  in  the 
loyal  States  that  all  the  preparation  to  create,  to  sup- 
port and  to  maintain  our  armies  is  carried  on.  If  you 
wish  to  oppose  the  war  successfully,  oppose  the  means 
by  which  it  is  prosecuted,  and  the  war  must  certainly 
very  soon  come  to  an  encL  Cut  off  the  supplies — let 
Congress  refuse  to  vote  supplies  for  the  army,  and  your 
brave  men  that  are  now  defending  the  Constitution  and 
the  Government  of  yeur  country  would  very  soon  be 
compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms  in  the  very  face  of 
the  enemy.  Therefore  I  say  what  they  are  contending 
for  is  treason  in  every  sense  of  the  word.     [Applause.} 

VALLANDIGHAM'S  TREASON. 

Now,  fellow  citizens,  allow  me  to  illustrate.  You 
have  all  heard  of  one  Vallandigham,  as  arch  a  traitor 
as  any  there  is  in  Jeff.  Davis'  army.    [Applause.]    X. 
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propose,  before  I  go  fully  Into  his  case,  to  read  to  you 
■bis  record,  made  before  he  was  arrested,  tried  by  a 
Court  martial,  and  banished.  This  Vallandigham  made 
a  proposition  in  Congress  to  divide  this  Union  into  four 
sections,  and  to  provide  for  secession.  In  arranging  his 
sections  he  divided  the  free  States  into  three  sections, 
and  put  all  the  slaveholding  States,  Including  Delaware, 
into  one  section,    giving  that   section  the  controlling 

{)ower  in  the  Union.  And  still  this  party,  of  which  he 
s  a  leader,  is  for  "  the  Constitution  as  it  is  and  the 
Union  as  it  was  "  [Applause  and  laughter  ]  In  the 
year  1860,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Cooper  Institute 
in  New  York,  Vallandigham  declared  that  if  the  South 
should  secede  he  would  never  vote  cue  dollar  whereby 
one  drop  of  American  blood  should  be  shed  in  a  civil 
war.  And  he  has  redeemed  that  pledge  to  the  very  let- 
ter. When  the  enemy  was  within  sight  of  the  Capital 
he  refused  to  vote  one  dolbr  for  its  defense  ;  and  per- 
sistently and  consistently,  from  the  first  day  of  the  re- 
bellion to  the  present  time,  he  his  voted  against  every 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  armv  and  to  crush 
out  this  rebellion  that  was  presented  to  the  body 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  In  another  speech 
he  declared  that  before  the  troops  of  Ohio 
should  march  through  his  district  to  coerce  the 
South  they  should  march  over  his  dead  body.  And 
again,  he  made  the  first  proposition  that  was  made  in 
Congress  for  foreign  intervemion.  But  to  cap  the  cli- 
max, in  another  speech  of  his  he  defines  his  position  in 
these  words : 

"  The  controversy  in  this  hall  has  been  of  a  charac- 
ter, and  sefetiments  have  been  avowed  which  have 
caused  the  North  and  South  to  stand  arrayed  in  hos- 
tili  y  against  each  other,  and  disunion  has  been  threat- 
ened. I  occupy  between  these  parties  a  position  of 
armed  neutrality.  I  am  not  a  Northern  man.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  North,  and  very  little  good  feel- 
ing with  the  North,  and  I  am  bound  to  it  by  no  tie  what- 
ever. But  I  am  bound  to  the  South  ;  I  am  identified 
with  the  South  and  her  slave  institution  ;  and  at  this 
particular  time,  when  she  is  in  the  midst  of  insurrec- 
tion and  murder,  and  when  she  is  threatened  with  the 
torch  of  the  incendiary  and  has  the  knife  of  the  assas- 
fiin  suspended  over  her,  I  am  with  her  heart  and  soul  " 
This  man  says  he  was  born  in  Ohio,  but  he  married 
into  treason.  [Great  applause.]  In  the  speech  fjr 
which  he  was  arrested  and  tried  in  Ohio  by  Court  mar- 
tial, he  uttered  the  following  atrocious  and  treasonable 
sentiments  : 

1.  That  the  war  was  a  cruel  and  unnecessary  war 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

2.  That  peace  might  have  been  obtained  by  listen- 
ing to  the  istervention  of  France. 

3.  That  military  Marshals  were  appointed  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  their  liberties — meaniog  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Conscription  Law. 

4.  He  counseled  the  people  to  resist  Burnside's  Order 
Ne.  88,  and  that  he  spit  upon  and  trampled  under  his 
feet  General  Burnside's  order. 

Besides  many  more  declarations  of  the  same  import 
and  character.  Now  for  this  he  was  arrested,  and  upon 
his  arrest  a  Copperhead  howl  went  up  from  one  end  of 
this  nation  to  the  other.  And  this  is  the  man  who  de- 
clared these  sentiments,  and  others  more  atrocious  even 
than  these,  who,  it  is  said,  has  been  deprived  of  his 
constitutional  right  of  free  speech.  Now  what  was  his 
defense?  He  says  that  he  was  not  in  the  army  nor  in 
the  navy,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  militia  that  were 
mustered  into  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  be  tried  under  military  law. 
Before  his  arrest,  and  to  suit  the  case  of  persons  indul- 
ging in  treasonable  practices,  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  on  the  24th  day  of  September,  18G2,  made 
the  following  proclamation.  After  reciting  that  "  dis 
loj  al  persons  are  not  adequately  restrained  by  the  or- 
dinary process  of  law  from  hindering"  the  draft  of  the 
militia,  "  and  from  giving  aid  and  comfort  in  various 
ways  to  the  insurrection,"  it  proceeds  : 

"  Now,  therefore,  be  it  ordered,  that  during  the  ex- 
isting Insurrection,  and  as  a  necessary  means  for  sup- 
pressing the  same,  all  rebels  and  insurgents,  their 
aiders  and  abettors  within  the  United  States,  and  all 
persons  discouraging  volunteer  enlistments,  resisting 
the  militia  draft,  or  gull  y  of  any  disloyal  practice,  af- 
fording al  1  and  comfort  to  the  rebels  *a?ainst  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to  martial 


law,  and  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  by  Courts  mar- 
tial or  military  Commissioners." 

That  was  a  proclamation  of  the  President.  This 
proclamation  was  made  under  the  powers  which  the 
Constitution  conferred  upon  him  and  winch  I  have  read' 
to  you  this  evening,  and  uoder  the  Acts  of  Congress 
which  I  have  also  read.  Now  it  is  for  you  to  decide,  it 
is  for  every  loyal  man  to  decide,  whether  or  nut  the 
acts  and  declarations  of  Vallandigham,  and  the  speech 
for  which  he  was  arrested  and  tritd,  were  calculated  to 
give  aid  and  comfort,  to  the  enemy.  Now,  what  is  trea- 
son ?  Treason  is  defined  by  the  Constitution.  It  means 
the  levying  of  war — the  actual  levying  of  war.  But  when 
war  is  once  actually  levied,  then  tin;  minutest  aid,  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  scene  ef  conflict,  U  as  much 
treasoa  as  those  are  guilty  of  who  are  standing  wih 
arms  in  their  hands  aimed  at,  the  very  life  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  their  country.  [Applause,]  Was  Vallan- 
digham aiding  and  comforting  the  enemy  when  he  told 
his  consti  uents  to  resist  the  cont-c  iption? — when  he 
told  them  the v  were  about  to  lose  every  right  of  free- 
men?— that  Marshals  were  about,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  take  away 
their  liberty  ? — wh-:n  he  said  he  "  spit  upon  "  and  tram- 
pled the  order  of  General  Burnside  under  his  feet?  I 
ask  you,  was  he  guilty  of  aiding  and  comfonine  the  en- 
emy ?  Was  there  any  other  means  that  he  could  have 
adopted  to  that  end  that  would  have  been  so  successful" 
as  the  very  course  he  saw  fit  to  pursue? 

MARTIAL  LAW. 

They  say  that  the  arrest  of  Vallandigham  and  the 
declaration  of  martial  law  are  wi  hout  precedent  and 
without  a  parallel  in  this  free  republic.  In  the  first 
place,  on  that  point,  I  will  submit  to  you  a  few  propo- 
sitions that  are  established  by  the  Uws  of  nations.  The 
right  to  declare  martial  law  denies  the  right  of  the 
judiciary  to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  That  prin- 
ciple was  decided  by  Judge  Leavitt,  tf  the  United  States 
Court,  at  Cincinnati,  when  Vallandighom  was  brought 
before  him — or,  rather,  when  they  sought  to  obtain  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  his  favor.  He  took  the 
ground — this  Judge  who  was  appointed  by  General 
Jackson — that  when  martial  law  was  declared  the  obli- 
gation o:i  the  part  of  the  judiciary  to  issue  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  ceased  and  ended,  and  that  if  the  com- 
manding officer  believes,  or  has  good  ground  to  believe, 
that  the  safety  of  the  community,  the  defense  or  the 
good  of  the  country,  requires  it,  he  is  justified  in  diso- 
beying the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  That  doctrine  was 
announced  in  Gener-1  Jackson's  case,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  before  Congress,  by  Senator  Berrien,  of 
(ieorgia,  a  man  who  was  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
abb st  lawyers  of  the  whole  Sou>h.  And  again,  what 
justifies  the  declaration  of  martial  law  over  a  commu- 
nity ?  The  known  existence  of  spies  and  traitors,  or 
the  disaffection  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  resi- 
dent population,  whether  citizens,  denizens  or  aliens, 
always  justifies  a  declaration  of  marti'l  law  by 
the  commanding  officer.  Suppose  we  shnuld  apply  that 
rule  to  California.  [Applause.]  Have  we  any  spies 
and  traitors  in  California?  Because  if  we  have  spies 
and  traito  s  in  California  it  would  jastify  the  command- 
ing officer  in  declaring  martial  law  here.  [Applause.]" 
Now  I  apprehend  that  the  only  reason  why  mat tial  law- 
is  not  declared  in  California  U  because  there  is  no 
present  necessity  for  so  doing.  But  let  the  war  of  the- 
rebellion  approach  the  borders  of  California,  and  they 
would  very  soon  find  out  whether  we  h-ive  any  military 
power  in  this  State,  and  any  determination  to  maintain 
the  Union  and  put  down  every  conspiracy  against  it. 
[Cheers.] 

GENERAL  JACKSON'S  CASS. 

Now  what  is  General  Jackson's  case  ?  A  man  by  the 
name  of  Loualller  made  a  publlcati  n  in  the  Louisiana 
Gazette,  just  before  the  ba'tle  of  New  Orbansand  after 
General  Jackson  had  declared  martial  law,  in  which  he 
cond untied  the  course  of  General  Jackson,  charging 
him  with  oppression  and  with  tyranny,wlth  unconstitu- 
tional oppression  in  making  hU  ordrr  of  the  28  h  of 
February,  an  order  precisely  pirail.tr  in  ev^ry  r-spf  ct 
to  the  order  of  General  Burnside,  which  Vallandigham 
sdd  he  "spit  upon"  and  trampled  under  his  feet. 
General  Jaekson  arrested  Lousllie.r,  and  afttr  his 
arrest  Judge  Hill,  of  the  Ur  ited  Stit'S  Court,  directed 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  issue  in  bis  behalf.  Now, 
mark  you,  he  merely  directed  the  writ  to  issue ;  the 
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Wit  never  did  Issue.  General  Jackson,  for  that,  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  him.  Louallier  was  tried  by 
Court  martial  and  acquitted,  and  Judge  Hall  was 
sent  beyond  the  lines,  where  neither  he  nor  his  writ 
could  give  the  Commanding  General  further  trouble. 
[Applause.]  Now,  I  ask  you,  if  President  Lincoln  has 
ever  done  an  act  equal  to  that?  The  writ  never  issued; 
but  for  the  mere  order  directing  It  to  i  sue,  afler  Judge 
Hall  knew  that  martial  law  had  been  p  ocliimpd,  Gen- 
eral Jackson  arrested  and  imprisoned  him,  aud  even 
though  Loualiier  was  acqultn  d  by  the  Court  martial, 
he  sent  the  Juc'ge  beyond  his  lines.  After  the  war  was 
over.  General  Jackson,  having  successfully  defended 
New  Orleans,  this  s*me  Judge  had  General  Jackson  ar- 
rested and  brought  before  him  and  fined  him  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  man  who  had  arrested  Louallier, 
and  had  arrested  the  Judge  for  issuing  his  writ  of 
habeas  corpus — when  the  d-nger  was  over,  when 
the  defense  of  the  city  and  the  safety  of  the 
country  no  longer  required  his  attention,  bowed  to  the 
majesty  of  the  peace  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
{Applause.]  Thirty  years  after  this  event  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  refunded  to  General  Jackson  the 
fine  Imposed  upon  him  by  Judge  Hall,  and  not  orly  re- 
funded the  fine,  but  they  justified  his  act.  [Applause  ] 
Now,  who  did  this  ?  The  first  two  Srates  that  memorial- 
ized Congress  to  perform  this  tardy  act  of  justice  to 
General  Jickson  were  Virginia  and  Soath  Carolina. 
Seventeen  sovereign  States  memorialized  Congress  to 
justify  General  Jackson  in  the  arrest  of  Judge  Hall  and 
the  imprisonment  of  Louallier.  Every  Democrat 
North  and  South  voted  for  the  justification  of  General 
^Jackson  aud  to  refund  to  him  the  fine  which  the  Federal 
Judge  had!  imposed  upon  him.  This  principle  was  then 
maintained  by  th*  Democratic  par&y,  but  it  was  a  very 
different  Democratic  party'from  that  which  stylesitself 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  present  day.  [Applause.] 
That  was  a  party  which  had  for  Its  leader  the  man  who 
proclaimed  this  immortal  sentiment,  which,  if  he  had 
never  uttered  another  word  or  done  another  act,  should 
have  rendered  his  name  immortal:  "  The  Union  must 
and  shall  be  preeerved" — [cheers  and  applause] — net 
that  there  was  no  power  in  the  Constitution  to  preserve 
the  Union,  but  power  or  no  power  "this  Union  must 
and  shall  be  preserved."    [Renewed  cheers.] 

DOUGLAS  ON    JACKSON. 

Now,  among  the  elements  that  were  conglomerated 
by  the  fusion  Convention  of  the  8th  of  July,  there  are 
thase  who  were  the  followers,  the  admirers,  and  the 
firm  polHcsd  friends  of  Jud^e  Douglas.  To  that  par- 
ticular wing  of  the  present  futd^n  I  now  wish  to  read 
what  Judge  Douglas  said  nnoa  thi3  question,  which  is 
being  so  much  discussed  at  the  present  day.  This  is  an 
■extract  from  Judge  Douglas'  speech,  made  when  the 
bill  to  refund  General  Jackson's  fice  was  under  consid- 
eration in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1S44: 

"  He  cared  not  whether  General  Jackson  violated  the 
Constitution  or  not;  he  cared  not  whether  General 
Jacksoa  suspended  alJI  civil  authority  or  not.  If  his 
acts  were  necessary  to  the  defense  of  the  country,  that 
necessity  was  above  all  Jaw.  What  were  rules  of  Court 
but  mere  cobwebs,  *hen  they  found  an  army  with 
cannen  at  the  doors  of  the  Courts,  and  when  they  caw 
the  flames  encircling  the  curola;  talk  to  them  about 
rules  of  Court,  and  the  formality  of  proceedings  ?  The 
man  that  would  do  this  would  fiddle  while  the  Capitol 
was  burning.  To  defend  the  country,  let  him  not  be 
told  that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  use  the  means.  If 
martial  law  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
country,  then  martial  law  was  legal  for  that  purpose." 

J.   B.   WELLER  ON  JACKSON. 

Now  I  have  another  authority  which  I  will  read  at 
the  present  time,  although  I  did  intend  to  postpone  it 
till  another  part  of  my  speech.  I  now  propose  to  read 
you,  fellow  citizens,  what  one  of  the  Copperhead  Con- 
gressional candidates  of  the  fusion  party  said  on  that 
occasion.  John  B.  Weller,  in  commenting  upon  the 
same  question,  said  in  regard  to  General  Jackson  and 
in  regard  to  his  acts  on  that  occa?ion:  "  To  have  sat 
down  and  coolly  examined  the  Constitution  to  see 
whether  that  instrument  authorized  the  act,  when  lives 
and  property — yea,  the  honor  of  the  people — were  at 
steke,  would  be  sporting  with  the  highest  interest  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  man.  To  have  hesitated  when 
that  instrument  itself  was  placed  in  jeopardy,  would 
kave  shown  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  position  in  which 


he  was  placed."  He  then  savs  that  "  for  tble  act  of 
necessity,  General  Jackson  had  been  denounced  as  a 
tyrant  and  a  usurper,  and  one  who  tramples  upon  the 
Constitution  of  his  country."  And  pgfiinhesaya  tba* 
"Judge  Hall  Issued  his  writ  with  a  full  knowledge  that 
his  power  as  a  Judge  was  su?p<  nded  by  the  declaratioa 
of  martial  law."  Mark  that  poiut:  that  Judge  Halt 
issued  his  writ  with  a  full  knowledge  that  his  power  ar 
Judge  was  suspended  by  the  declaration  of  martial  lair„ 

A   PRESCRIPTION   FOR  J.   B. 

He  then  makes  this  declaration— that  "not,  a  mam 
friendly  to  the  American  cause  was  opposed  to  the 
declaration  of  martial  law."  [Applause.]  I  commend 
this  chalice  to  his  lips.  I  bring  it  back  to  him,  and  I 
tell  him  that  not  a  man  friendly  to  this  Union  is  opposed 
t^  all  proper  means  necessary  to  sustain  this  Unioa. 
[Cheers.] 

IS  J.  B.  A  KNOW  NOTHING. 

But  he  justifies  the  arrest  of  Judge  Hall  upon  a  ground 
which  no  Democrat  at  that  day  took  except  h?m?e*f% 
and  it  will  be  highly  gr<itifving  to  his  Know  Nothing- 
and  Native  American  friends  of  the  present  day,  to 
know  that  at  this  early  period  he  uttered  the  true  sen- 
timents of  his  heart.    He  exe'aims : 

"Who  asserted  that  the  Constitution  had  been  vio- 
lated? Who  denounced  General  Jackson  as  a  tyrant 
and  a  usurper?  Was  it  an  American  citizen?  Was  ft 
a  man  born  on  cur  soil?  A  man  through  whose  yeins 
circulated  American  blood?    No,  sir." 

But.,  he  says,  it  was  an  unnaturalized  foreigner  whis 
did  this,  and  therefore  he  should  have  been  arreste^ 
law  or  no  law.  These  were  his  sentiments  in  1844.  Yest 
these  were  his  sentiments  while  the  Native  SmeTieaai 
parts*  were  committing  churches  to  the  flames  in  Phila- 
delphia. If  these  were  his  sentiments  then,  his  foreiga 
admirers  will,  perhaps,  be  a  little  curious  to  knowtfee 
precise  time  when  he  changed  these  opinions.  I  would 
suggest  that  they  make  this  inquiry  during  this  cam- 
paign. But  as  I  intend  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mr.  WeS- 
ler  in  another  part  of  my  fpeech,  I  will  make  no  further 
allusion  to  him  at  this  time. 

THE   QUESTION  SETTLED. 

Now,  fellow  citizens,  what  was  decided  in  General 
Jackson's  case?  First,  that  martial  law  could  be  de- 
clared within  the  limits  of  this  free  republic.  Secoat),thafc 
General  Jackson  was  justified  in  disobeying  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  Third,  that  General  J;: ckson  was  jus- 
tified in  arresting  and  imprisoning  Judge  Hall  for  di- 
recting the  writ  to  issue.  And  fourth,  that  a  cona- 
manciing  efficer  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  necessity  as  te 
whether  manial  law  shall  be  declared  or  not.  The 
President,  under  his  solemn  obligations  to  the  country. 
and  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  proclaimed 
martial  law  to  the  extent  which  you  have  heard  re»d? 
and  under  that  proclamation  General  Burnside  issued 
his  order  for  the  arrest  of  VaUandigharo.  They  say  the 
arrest  of  Yallandigham  is  without  precelent  and  with- 
out, a  parallel.  I  have  ghown  to  jou  what  were  the 
opinions  of  <he  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  General  Jackson  thirty  years  after  the  events,  and 
what  were  the  sentiments  of  your  Democratic  party  a% 
that  time.  The  act  of  justice  to  General  Jackson  was 
sustained  by  seventeen  sovereign  States,  voted  for  by 
every  Democrat  North  and  South — not  merely  refund- 
ing the  fine.  General  Jackson  would  have  scorned  the 
money — he  cared  nothing  for  it — it  was  to  wipe  ont  the 
stain  which  that  fine  had  fixed  upon  hi3  reputation  j 
and  the  country  did  wipe  it  out,  and  wiped  it  out  fer- 
the  reasons  expressed  in  the  law,  and  for  the  rea&ests 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  assigned  in  the  debate, 

GENERAL  JACKSON   AND   NEGRO  TROOPS. 

Senator  Linn  of  Missouri  introduced  the  bill,  General 
Butler  of  Kentucky  supported  it,  and  in  his  speech  I- 
may  refer,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  to  one  remark  which  he 
made,  and  which  is  a  complete  answer  to  all  that  la 
said  upon  the  same  question  at  the  present  day — that 
out  of  the  4S8  citizens  or  residents  of  Louisiana  that 
were  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  208  were  free  per- 
sons of  color.  General  Jackson  at  that  day  was  willing 
that  negroes  should  defend  the  Constitution  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  [Applause.]  The 
citizens  of  Louisiana  were  willing  to  fight  side  by  side 
with  them  when  their  city  was  threatened  to  be  attacked 
by  a  foreign  soldiery.  But  now,  when  republican  lib- 
erty is  in  its  greatest  peril,  when  rebellion  is  rampant 
in  the  nation,  we  are  told  that  this  war  is  to  be  fought 
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out,  but  that  men  of  color  shall  not  fight  the  battles  of 
the  nation.  Who  says  so?  Are  they  men  who  are 
themselves  willing  to  fight?  No;  they  are  men  who 
will  not  fight ;  who  recognize  no  war  except  a  war  on 
the  Administration,  a  war  for  office  ;  and  recoguize  no 
restoration  except  the  restoration  of  themselves  to 
power,    [Applause.] 

POCKET  HABEAS   CORPUS. 

Then  I  say  that  the  case  of  General  Jackson,  taken 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  judgment  of  the  country 
rendered  upon  it  thirty  years  afterwards,  in  the  most 
violent  times  of  party  excitement,  justifies  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  every  act  and  in  every 
arrest  that  he  has  made.  Talk  about  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus ;  why,  every  man  carries  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
in  his  own  pocket.  [Applause.  J  There  has  not  been  a 
single  man  arrested  but  could  have  discharged  himself 
by  either  renewing  by  oath  his  allegiance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  taking  the  oath  that 
he  had  not  aided  or  given  comfort  to  the  rebellion,  and 
would  not  do  so.  There  is  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
that  would  discharge  him,  and  that  has  never  been  sus- 
pended. [Applause.]  Who  is  it,  then,  that  seeks  this 
writ  of  habeas  corpus — this  loyal,  peace  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  ?  Is  that  man  entitled  to  it  who  refuses  to  swear 
allegiance  to  his  Government,  and  who  refuses  to  take 
the  oath  that  he  has  not  aided  the  enemy,  and  will  not 
aid  the  enemy?  Is  that  the  class,  I  ask,  for  which,  and 
on  account  of  which,  the  Administration  is  to  be  con- 
demned for  its  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus? 

MORE  PRECEDENTS — "  WAIT  !" 

What  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  these  arrests?  Let  us  see.  In  1823,  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  an  officer — Colonel  Purdy — 
arrested  persons  on  suspicion  of  disaffection  to  the 
country.  He  was  amerced  ia  damages,  and  Congress 
refunded  the  fine.  In  1S12  another  officer  arrested  six 
persons,  on  suspicion  of  treason  to  their  country.  In 
a  civil  action  brought  against  him  he  was  amerced  in 
$9,000  damages,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
refunded  the  fine.  Now  what  is  the  principle  that  un- 
derlies this  whole  question?  In  these  two  cases, 
where  on  trial  it  was  shown  that  the  arrest  was  illegal, 
perhaps  unjust,  without  probable  cause,  what  is  the 
principle  upon  which  Congress  refunded  the  fines? 
Why,  it  is  the.  principle  that  underlies  this 
whole  doctrine.  The  question  is  not  whether 
the  party  arrested  is  guilty  or  not  guilty,  but 
the  question  is  whether  the  liberty  of  a  si*gle  indi- 
vidual is  of  more  consequence  than  the  preservation  of 
this  Union  [applause],  and  whether  an  officer  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  shall  wait  until  the  act  of  treason  is 
consummated,  a  city  sacked,  an  army  destroyed,  before 
he  can  constitutionally  arrest  the  traitor.  That  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Copperhead  party  of  this  na'ion  at  this 
hour.  You  must  waii. !  It  was  .the  doctrine  of  England 
in  regard  to  the  pirate  Alabama,  when  she  was  called 
upon  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  an 
explanation.  After  she  had  been  admonished  that  that 
vessel  was  fitting  out  for  hostile  purposes,  the  reply  of 
Lord  Russell  was  that  England  was  a  country  of  law. 
We  had  not,  however,  sufficient  evidence  upon  which 
to  arrest  an  English  subject,  or  to  interfere  with  an  En- 
glish subject,  and  therefore  we  permitted  the  Alabama 
to  depart,  and  she  is  now  preyiDg  piratically  upon 
your  commerce.  They  must  wait  till  the  act  of  treason 
I  s  performed.  Wait  till  the  traitors  in  and  about  Wash- 
ington  or  Baltimore,  or  the  traitors  ia  New  York,  or  in 
California,  shall  have  communicated  to  the  army  of  the 
rebellious  States  the  precise  position  of  the  Federal 
army,  so  that  they  may  attack  and  destroy  them.  And 
if  there  is  any  law  that  authorizes  the  arrest  of  such  a 
person  it  is  unconstitutional  and  the  officers  must  wait 
till  the  act  of  treason  is  consummated.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine advocated  by  Vallandigham.  It  is  the  doctrine 
of  Governor  Seymour  of  New  York.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine that  led  to  the  destruction  of  millions  of  property 
and  hundreds  of  lives  by  the  rioters  in  New  York  city, 
who  were  acting  under  the  very  direction  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  their  State,  and  according  to  his  teach- 
ings.   [Applause.] 


We  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  this  law  of  necessity 
which  they  say  is  the  plea  of  tyrants.  Why,  you  would 
3uppose  that  the  doctrine  ef  necessity  was  one  never 
heard  of  before.    The  fact  is,  that  according  to  these 


men  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  to  defend  this  Govern- 
ment against  traitors  in  arms  that  is  not  entirely  new 
and  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Let  us  see  in  regard  to  this  law  of  necessity. 
Why,  even  in  civil  matters  the  law  of  necessity  is  rec- 
ognized. The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  on  the  ground  of  neces- 
sity. Jefferson,  as  late  as  1S20,  or  perhaps  later,  wrote 
a  letter  to  one  Colvin  in  regard  to  General  Wilkinson 
of  New  Orleans.  During  the  Burr  conspiracy  Wilkin- 
son had  arrested  three  persons  at  New  Orleans  and  sent 
them  to  Washington  for  trial.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  every  person  charged  with 
crime  shall  be  tried  in  the  State  where  the  crime  may 
have  been  committed;  yet,  General  Wilkinson  sent 
them  from  New  Orleans  to  Washington,  and  there  they 
were  turned  over  to  the  judiciary,  tried  and  acquitted. 
This  was  afterward  attacked  ai  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
sti  ution.  Jefferson,  in  his  letter  on  the  subject,  after 
referring  to  the  general  disaffection  of  the  lawyers,  the 
bench  and  the  people  at  New  Orleans,  says  : 

"  The  safety  of  the  Union  and  the  preservation  of  the 
country,  all  combined,  create  a  law  of  necessity  and  self 
preservation  which  renders  the  salm  populi  supreme 
over  the  written  law." 

There  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution,  a 
direct,  unqualified  and  absolute  violation  of  one  of  its 
privileges.  The  party  must  be  tried  in  the  State  ia 
which  the  crime  was  committed,  and  yet  he  says  the 
necessity  of  the  Government — "the  safety  of  the  Union 
and  the  preservation  of  the  country" — created  a  law  of 
necessity  which  rendered  the  salm  populi — the  safety  ' 
of  the  people — supreme  over  the  written  law. 

General  Jackson,  in  the  Florida  war,  crossed  the  line 
into  Florida,  which  then  belonged  to  Spain,  pursued  the 
Indians,  reduced  the  Forts  of  St.  Marks,  Pensacola  and 
Barancas,  for  all  of  which  there  was  no  authority  in 
the  Constitution.  The  King  of  Spain  demanded,  as 
King  Jeff,  in  the  case  of  Butler  demanded,  that  General 
Jackson  should  be  punished  for  it ;  but  John  Quincy 
Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  an  official  reply  to 
the  demand,  justified  the  acts  of  General  Jackson  on 
the  ground  of  necessity  and  National  preservation ;  and 
there  was  nothing  more  heard  from  the  King  of  Spain. 
What  has  England  done  ?  She  invaded  our  territory, 
burned  the  steamer  Caroline,  and  murdered  Durfee — 
all,  too,  upon  the  ground  of  necessity;  and  our  Demo- 
cratic Government  acquiesced  in  that  necessity.  What 
did  England  do  on  another  occasion?  She  en- 
tered the  port  of  Copenhagen,  a  neutral 
port,  seized  neutral  vessels  and  appropriated  them 
to  her  own  use,  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  claim- 
ing that  that  neutral  power  was  unable  to  protect  them 
from  the  enemy,  and  if  taken  by  the  enemy  they  would 
be  used  against  the  British  Government.  But  when  we 
ask  England  to  interfere  and  stop  piratical  ships  from 
being  fitted  out  in  her  ports,  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  arrest  the  pirate  and  punish  the  person  who 
had  undertaken  its  construction.  [Applause.]  Now 
with  ail  these  cases  before  us  in  regard  to  the  law  of 
necessity,  what  is  the  case  now  presented  to  our  coun- 
try? Have  we  any  law  of  necessity  here?  Are  we 
in  any  danger  ?  Have  we  traitors  and  spies  amongst 
us?  Look  at  our  condition  when  the  rebellion  eom 
menced.  Look  at  the  condition  of  Washington.  Why 
we  were  connected  by  every  relation  with  the  rebellion 
Skates,  by  marriages,  by  commercial  ties,  by  every  con- 
ceivable tie.  Even  the  Departments  at  Washington 
were  full  of  traitors,  making  out  plans  to  show  to  the 
enemy  the  precise  condition  and  situation  of  our  army, 
having  a  mail — a  secret  mail — regularly  running. 

REBEL   MAILS. 

And  that  reminds  me  of  another  of  the  peace  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  under  which  they  seek  to  protect  them- 
selves in  communicating  with  the  enemy,and  giving  them 
every  kind  of  information  they  may  desire.  They  e&y 
that  under  the  Constitution  private  houses  and  private 
property  shall  not  be  liable  to  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures.  Here  are  these  secret  mails,  carrying  all 
kinds  of  contraband  information,  and  when  they  are 
seized  upon  they  say  the  Government  has  violated  the 
Constitution,  because  they  have  not  been  taken  by  due 
process  of  law.  "Why  did  not  you  wait  till  they  had 
departed,  and  the  treason  was  consummated?  Wait 
till  your  city  is  in  flames,  and  then  proceed  according 
to  constitutional  forms."    These  are  the  ab6urd  doc- 
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trines  of  the  party  which  you  are  called  upon  to  meet. 
These  are  the  hypocritical  positions  which  they  assume. 
These  are  the  cries  you  hear  at  every  corner :  "Free 
speech,"  "the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,"  "the  greatest 
despotism  the  world  has  ever  seen."  Th^t  which  will 
be  a  marvel  to  posterity  is  in  what  this  "  despotism  " 
consisted,  when  men  in  public  Conventions  have  met 
to  denounce  it,  unmolested,  as  the  greatest  of  despo- 
tisms. Either  these  men  must  have  known  that  what 
they  said  was  wholly  and  entirely  false,  or  else  they 
were  persons  of  so  little  consequence  that  Government 
paid  no  attention  to  what  they  did  say. 

GOVERNOR   DOWNEY'S  RECORD   AND   HIS   PLEDGES. 

I  will  now,  fellow-citizens,  direct  your  attention  to 
the  record  of  ex-Governor  Downey,  who  is  a  candidate 
before  you  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  this  S'ate.  He 
was  Governor  of  California  ooce  before,  but  never  was 
elected  Governor.  He  was  one  of  those  accidental  Gov- 
ernors; and  I  discover  in  regard  to  that  class  of  per- 
sons, particularly  if  they  are  weak, that  after  they  have 
once  accidentally  ob*ained  an  office  you  never  can  get 
rid  of  them  forever  afterwards.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] In  May,  1861,  immediately  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  rebellion,  a  Union  meeting  was  held  in  the 
city  of  San  Franc'so,  and  Governor  Downey  was  in- 
vited to  attend,  He  was  unable  to  attend,  buthe  wrote 
a  letter,  from  which  what  I  am  now  about  to  read  is  an 
extract : 

"  I  did  not  then  believe,  nor  do  I  now,  that  an  ag- 
gressive war  should  be  waged  upon  any  section  of  the 
Confederacy  ;  nor  do  I  believe  this  Union  can  be  pre- 
served by  a  coercion  policy.  The  future  will  reveal 
the  soundness  of  this  position." 

Six  weeks  after  he  had  written  this  letter  he  was  a 
candidate  before  the  Douglas  Democratic  Convention 
for  the  nomioation  for  the  office  of  Governor,  in  which 
Convention,  before  the  candidates  were  nominated,  a 
series  of  resolutions,  to  which  the  candidates  each  re- 
spectively pledged  himself,  were  adopted.  Among 
those  resolutions  were  these  which  I  am  now  about  to 
read,  and  to  these  Governor  Downey  then  pledged  him- 
self: 

"That  in  this  great  crisis  of  the  American  nation 
and  name,  our  State  will  always,  as  heretofore,  faith- 
fully discharge  her  constitutional  obligations  to  the 
Uniou  and  Federal  Government,  and  as  in  duty  bound 
will  earnestly  sustain  the  constituted  authorities  at 
"Washington  in  all  measures  necessary  to  defend  and 
protect,  either  against  this  most  unjustifiable  and  un- 
natural war. 

"That  in  the  present  overwhelming  crisis,  he  who 
would  seek,  by  reviving  past  partisan  issues,  to  distract 
the  people  or  t  j  wrest  from  their  honest  and  patriotic 
devotion  some  sordid  partisan  advantage,  is  not  true  to 
the  country  nor  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  American 
citizen. 

"  That  we  hold  our  paramount  allegiance  is  due  to 
the  Federal  Government ;  that  the  right  of  State  seces- 
sion is  a  dangerous  heresy,  inevitably  destructive  of 
our  form  of  Government. 

_  "  That  obedience  to  the  constitutional  will  of  majori- 
ties is  the  only  safeguard  of  republican  Governments  ; 
that  we  will  uphold  the  constituted  authorities,  under 
all  circumstances  and  at  all  hazards,  in  maintaining 
Federal  jurisdiction  in  its  sphere,  regardless  of  what 
party  may  be  in  power. 

"  That  Governments  ace  political  organizations  armed 
with  coercive  power,  without  which  they  cannot  exist ; 
that  it  is  not  only  no  assumption  of  authority  upon 
the  part  of  Governments,  but  their  positive  duty,  to 
exercise  such  coercive  power  in  order  to  maintain  them- 
selves against  either  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  re- 
bellion."   [Applause.] 

In  May,  1861,  Governor  Downey  was  opposed  to  co- 
ercion. He  did  not  believe  that  this  Government  could 
be  preserved  by  the  exercise  of  coercive  power.  And 
in  six  weeks  afterwards,  as  a  candidate  before  the  Con- 
vention, be  indorsed  the  platform  whichl  have  read  be- 
fore you,  declaring  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  positive  and  sworn  duty  of  the  Government 
to  exercise  ?li  its  coercive  power  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  down  the  rebellion,  of  putting  down 
insurrection  and  every  disturbance  of  a  domestic 
character.  Governor  Downey  was  defeated  before 
that  Convention;  they  were  not  satisfied  with  his 
sudden  conversion  from  anti-coercion  to  coercion.    [Ap- 


plause.] After  he  was  defeated,  in  1862,  in  Iris  last 
message,  he  states  that  in  his  opinion  the  Government 
cannot  be  preserved.  That  is  the  last  we  hear  of  Gov  - 
ernor  Downey  until  he  makes  his  appearance  in  the 
8th  of  July  Convention.  In  that  Convention,  in  his 
speech  accepting  the  nomination,  he  used  this  remarka- 
ble language : 

"  It  will  be  a  proud  position  for  me,  if  elected  Gov- 
ernor  of  this  State,  that  I  can  stretch  forth  the  Execu- 
tive arm  to  reach  the  poorest  and  the  humblest  citizen 
of  the  State.  [Cheers.]  It  will  be  a  proud  moment  ft  r 
me  to  say,  'For  what  purpose  has  a  citizen  of  the  Stale 
been  incarcerated  ?  [Applause  and  cheers.]  Has  he 
been  confronted  with  his  accusers?  Has  he  had  a  trial 
by  jury,  as  is  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Constitution 
and  i he  Bill  of  Rights?'  If  the  answer  is  in  the  nega- 
tive, then  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive,  as  it  is 
now  and  should  be,  to  see*t!'at  these  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  are  comp'ied  with.  [Cheers and  applause.] 
What  a  proud  position  do  the  citizens  of  the  Empire 
State  occupy  now  amongst  the  adhering  States  of  the 
Union.  They  are  ia  a  position  where  they  have  one 
source  of  power  at  least  t@  look  to  for  protection,  and  I 
am  informed  that  since  the  inauguration  of  Governor 
Seymour  the  Constitution  in  this  respect  in  the  State  of 
New  York  has  not  been  trampled  upon.  [Cheers.] 
While  I  shall  consider  this  as  my  duty,  I  also  regard  it 
as  an  evidence  of  the  highest  loyalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment." 

A   CASE  DIRECTLY  IN   POINT. 

Here  is  a  threat  that  if  he  should  happen  to  be  elected 
Governor  of  this  State  he  will  pluoge  the  State  imme- 
diately into  civil  war!  Now  I  can  direct  Governor 
Downey's  attention  to  a  case  in  point;  and  I  call  upon 
Governor  Downey,  and  I  call  upon  the  Copperhead 
Congressional  candidates  to  answer  the  question  in- 
volved. There  are  twenty  Confederate  pirates  ia  Alca- 
traz,  this  day,  without  any  process  of  law  whatever. 
[Applause.]  They  were  arrested  without  process  of 
law;  they  are  held  without  process  of  law;  and  they  will 
continue  to  be  held  there,  until  it  suits  the  convenience 
of  Government  to  make  a  proper  disposition  of  their. 
Now  I  wish  to  know  from  Governor  Downey  if  he  is 
elected  Governor  whether  he  will  stretch  forth  Ma 
arm  and  release  the  men  who  were  taken  on  beard  the 
Chapmarj,  with  all  the  munitions  of  war  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  preying,  not  only  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  State  of  California,  but  upon  the  lives  of  her  citi- 
zens? Will  he  restore  them  to  their  piratical  craft? 
Will  he  return  to  them  their  munitions  of  war,  their 
revolvers  and  cutlasses,  and  convoy  them  out  through 
the  Golden  Gate  to  the  ocean,  where  they  can  strike 
the  first  steamer,  rob  her,  murder  her  passengers — as 
was  their  intention,  and  the  proof  is  direct  and  posi- 
tive— and  burn  the  ship.  I  ask  him  to  ccme  out 
plainly.  Here  is  a  case  at  home  ready  for  Irim.  Let 
him  say  whether  he  will  stretch  forth  his  puny  arm  and 
release  the  whole  piratical  crew,  in  defiance  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  I  ask  him,  if  he  is 
honest,  if  he  is  manly,  if  he  is  bold  and  has  got  nothing 
to  conceal,  to  come  out  and  tell  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia what  he  will  do  with  the  pirates  now  held  without 
process  of  law  in  Fort  Alcatraz.    [Applause.] 

DOWNEY   FINANCIALLY  SPEAKING. 

A  few  days  ago  they  issued  in  his  name  an  address  to 
the  people  of  California.  I  will  merely  glance  over  the 
document ;  it  is  too  long  to  be  criticised  fully ;  but 
there  are  a  few  points  in  it,  however,  to  which  I  msy 
be  permitted  to  direct  your  attention.  Mr.  Downey 
says: 

"  Within  the  last  two  years  more  than  two  thousand 
mill/ions  of  dollars  have  been  expended,  and  upwards 
of  two  hundred  thousand  of  our  citizen  soldiers  have 
perished  on  the  battle  fields  or  in  military  hospitals." 

And  in  another  part  he  makes  a  sordid  appeal  to  tl  e 
people  on  the  ground  that  they  are  to  be  amerced 'n 
most  unreasonable  taxes.  They  are  willing  to  allow 
this  Government  to  be  overthrown  on  a  mere  question 
of  dollars  and  cents.  That  is  the  appeal  which  Gover- 
nor Downey  makes  to  the  people  of  this  State — that  is 
the  Insult  which  he  offers  to  loyal  California  !  "Two 
thousand  millions  !"  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  th  t 
the  official  statement  was  published  making  the  exper- 
diture  less  than  eleven  hundred  millions.  The  ex-G Tr- 
emor only  misstated  the  truth  to  the  extent  of  nire 
hundred  millions.    But  his  plea  is,  "  Stop  your  Admin. 
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istration ;  let  your  Government  go ;  place  your 
Government  in  one  scale  and  your  money  in  the 
o'her,  una  let  yo»r  Government  kick  the  beam." 
This  is  his  appeal  to  the  people  of  Califorr.ia, 
and  this  is  the  appeal  of  his  party  all  over  the  nation. 
I  say  the  man  who  wou'd  Darter  away  his  Govern- 
ment for  money  should  wither  under  the  same  curse 
that  was  pronounced  against  him  who  sought  to  buy  the 
greatest  gift  of  heaven  with  moneys — "May  his  money 
perish  with  him  "  [<>reat  applause  ]  Three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  of  Oontiuentul  money  were  is:«ed 
during  the  Revolutionary  war,  without  one  cent,  ever 
having  been  redeemed.  It  went  out  of  circulation. 
It  passed  away  and  a  great  Government  sprung  up  in  its 
place.  Who  is  there  now  so  base  as  to  say  that  the  price 
we  paid  for  the  Government  was  too  great  ?  [Applause.] 
And  suppose  it  costs  five  times  two  thousand  millions  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  this  Republican  Government, 
this  charter  of  1  berty  to  geaeAtions  yet  unborn,  un- 
told in  numbers  ;  suppose  that  after  all  that  is  achieved 
every  dollar  is  swep;  out  of  existence ;  would  not  we, 
would  not  mankind  still  be  gainers?  And  yet  we  have 
this  mercenery  appeal  made  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  means  of  preserving  the  Government,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  very  sinews  of  war. 
We  have  this  appeal  made  to  us  day  after  day  that  it  i3 
cos'ing  too  much  and  that  it  is  more  than  this  Govern- 
ment is  worth.  The  Continental  Congress  passed  a  res- 
olution requesting  the  several  States  to  m-.ke  the  Con- 
tinental mooey  a  legal  tender  in  the  different  States. 
And  in  addition  t-  that  they  asserted  a  principle,  which 
was  true  then  and  is  true  to-day ;  they  declared  by  a 
resolution  that  he  who  would  not  give  his  property  for 
the  mooey  of  the  Revolution,  dollar  for  dollar,  as  gold 
and  silver,  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  of  these  Unied 
States.  [Applause.]  That  was  the  language  of  the 
fathers  of  the  devolution.  And  when  you  hear  men 
denouncing  the  legft.1  teuder  law  and  the  currency  of 
the  country,  remind  th^m  of  the  great  principles  which 
our  fathers  adopted.  If  it  was  true  then,  and  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  liberties  which  we  now  enjoy,  it  is 
equally  true  mw,  acd  equally  necessary  to  preserve 
and  protect  those  lib*rties. 

DOWNEY  MINERALOGICAI.LT  SPEAKING. 

But  Governor  Downey  goes  on  and  raises  another 
point.     He  says : 

'•It  shall  be  my  care,  under  all  circumstances,  to 
maintain  the  miners  in  the  s-de  and  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  their  claims,  undisturbed  by  any  edicts  or  orders 
of  Federal  authority,  and  exempt  from  any  con'rol  or 
taxation  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  am  induced 
to  be  thus  explicit  on  tLk  subject  from  various  indica- 
tions which  have  recently  occurred,  foreshadowing  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  present  Administration 
to  assert  a  control  over  the  mioe3  with  a  ^iew  to  raise 
extraordinary  revenue  for  governmental  purposes. 
Such  a  course  of  policy  will  not.  be  tol  rated  by  <.ur  cit- 
izens, and  if  persisred  in  will  result  disastrously  to  the 
material  interests  of  the  State.  My  own  opinion  is 
fixed  and  unalterable,  that  "  to  the  miners  belong  the 
mines"  and  if  elected  to  the  Cnief  Magistracy  of  the 
State  I  pledge  myself  to  employ  all  the  power  which 
the  Constitution  a^d  the  laws  may  confer  on  me  to  the 
maintenance  and  enforcement  of  this  policy." 

Now  if.  is  known  that,  very  recently,  by  some  means 
which  are  not  precisely  understood  on  this  coast,  an 
order  was  issued  from  Washington  that  the  Almaden 
mine  should  be  seized,  and  tnat  the  military  power 
should  be  used,  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
ferring it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  This 
order,  before  its  execution,  was  by  the  President  re- 
voked. Upon  that  Governor  Downey  tells  the  people 
of  this  State  that  their  mines  are  in  danger.  And  he 
makes  an  assertion  which  one  would  suppose  that  a 
man  who  had  been  Governor  of  the  State  for  two  years 
would  have  been  too  well  informed  ever  to  hazard.  He 
asserts  that  the  mi&es  of  this.State  belong  to  the  State 
of  California,  and  not  to  the  General  Government,  and 
he  says  that  if  the  General  Government  attempts  to 
exercise  jurisdicti  >n,  and  he  is  Governor,  he  will  use 
the  whole  power  of  the  S  ate  fir  the  purpose  of  resist- 
inc  it.  Here  is  a  bid  fo<-  th*  miners.  [Laughter.]  'the 
State  of  California,  whea  she  came  into  this  Union, 
cune  in  under  lhe  following  condition  : 

"  The  Stale  of  California  is  admi'tcd  into  the  Union 
upon  the  express  condition  that  the  people  of  said 


St  ate,  through  their  Legislature  cr  otherwise,  shall  never  ■ 
interfere  with  tne  primary  disposal  of  the  public  lands 
withiu  its  limits,  and  shall  pass  no  law  and  do  no  act 
whereby  the  title  of  the  United  StateB  to,  and  right  to 
dispose  of,  the  same  shall  be  impaired  or  qurstio.ed." 
This  compact  is  binding  and  inviolable  ou  the  part  of 
the  State,  and  yet  Governor  Downey  comes  forn-ard 
and  tells  us  of  the  decision  made  by  a  Secession  Judge, 
which  is  a  part  of  this  principle  of  theirs  of  State  sov- 
ereignty, that  the  State  owns  the  mines,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  claim  in  ta<  m.  The  Government  has 
never  interfered  with  the  mines  in  California,  but  on 
the  contrary  Government  has  adopted  the  most  liberal 
policy  in  regard  to  them ;  and  if  the  miners  are  not 
better  protected  by  the  Governmeat  of  the  United 
States  'ban  they  would  be  if  Governor  D  >wney  and  his 
party  had  them  in  charge,  then  their  prospects  tre  not 
very  flattering..  It  is  nothing  but  a  sordid  and  mer- 
cenary bid  for  votes,  whkh  should  be  resetted  by  every 
honorable,  loyal,  high-minded  citizen.    [Applause.] 

DOWNEY  LABORIOUSLY   SPEAKING. 

Again  he  goes  on  to  give  his  reasons  why  he  is  op- 
posed to  the  emancipation  proclamation,  lie  says  it 
will  bring  hundreds  and  thousands  of  neg'roeB  to  the 
State  of  California,  and  thereby  ruinously  affect  the 
labor  of  «hi*.e  men.  This  is  another  unmanly  bid  for 
votes.  [Applause.]  How  are  the  nog-rots  to  get  here  ? 
How  are  the  slaves  of  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  South 
Carolina  to  come  to  California,  even  if  they  were  all 
free  this  day?  There  is  no  means  by  which  they  could 
get  here. 

DOWNEY  GENERALLY  SPEAKING. 

To  sum  up  his  who  e  address  in  a  fe*  wards,  he  is 
bent  upon  plunging  the  State  of  California  iato  a  civil 
war.  He  is  bent  upon  having  a  conflict  between  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Govercm^nt  of  the  United  States.  It  the 
Conscription  law  is  attempted  to  be  executed  he-e,  and 
is  resisted,  and  if  the  person  or  persons  resisting  is  ar- 
rfsted,*hesayshe  will  stretch  forth  his  arm,  with  all  the 
military  power  of  the  State,  and  rescue  him.  lie  says  if 
the  Government  attempts  to  interfere  with  its  property 
in  this  State,  to  tax  or  to  dispose  of  it.  in  >ny  way,  he 
will  bring  the  State  Government  in  conflict  with  the 
General  Government.  By  some  means  or  other,  he 
seems  to  be  determined  to  produce  a  civil  war  in  the 
State  of  Ctlifornia.  These  wfco  vote  for  John  G. 
Downey  will  know  the  consequences  to  the  S  ate  that 
will  follow  his  election;  and  they  raho  vote  for  Fred- 
erick Low  will  know  th^t  they  are  voliasr  for  a  true, 
loyal  man,  who  will  use  all  the  power  of  the  State  to 
maintain,  defend  and  perpemate  this  glorious  Uuion. 
[Applause.] 

CONFUSION    OF  FUSION. 

I  have  a  word  ©r  two  to  say  in  regard  to  this  Copper- 
head (psion.  After  reading  the  pUtform  or  resolutions 
of  the  Breckinridge  party  of  1861  and  1S'J2,  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Douglas  party 
of  the  same  yeyrs,  it  would  seem  strange  how  those 
men,  who  were  separated  as  f*r  apart  as  thepol^s  from 
one  ac  other,  could,  in  1868,  come  together.  This  affil- 
iation was  attempted  In  1862.  The  copperhead  Dong- 
las  Democrats  of  that  da'esaid:  "  We  r>ave  no  ohjec- 
jection6  to  this  affiliation — we  rather  life  it;  but  we  are 
afraid  to  do  it  publicly.  If  you  will  come  to  us  pri- 
vately it  will  be  all  right, ;  but  we  cannot  enter  into  it 
publicly."  Now,  one  of  thair  candidates  for  Supreme 
Judge—and  I  perceive  by  lo^kiDg  at  the  paper  this 
evening  that  they  have  withdrawn  their  Judiciary 
ticket  for  the  present — a  thiog  that  was  altogether  un- 
necessary, because  if  they  had  waited  a  f*"w  weeks  the 
people  would  have  withdrawn  the  whole  tieket  perma- 
nently for  them  [applause] — one  of  their  candidates,  as 
I  was  about  to  say,  Tod  Robinson,  for  whom  person- 
ally I  have  entertained  muc?)  respect,  said  in  1862, 
when  taluiog  of  the  proposed  Union  with  Douglas  Dem- 
ocrats :  "  I  am  for  it.  They  have  f-dl«n  down  into  a 
ditch,  they  are  trying  to  climb  out,  and  iostead  of  kick- 
ing them  back  I  am  in  favor  of  tendering  them  a  help- 
ing hand  "  They  have  tendered  them  a  helping  hand. 
They  have  got  them  dear  out  of  the  ditch  of  the 
Union,  into  which  Judge  Robinson  ssiii  they  had 
f-1  en,  but  I  fear  they  have  fallen  iato  another 
ditch  fioni  which  nei  her  Tod  Robinson,  nor  nil  the 
powers  <  f  hell  combined,  can  r«s:ue  them,  and  that 
is  the  ditch  of  treason  to  their  countrv.  [Applause.] 
Bat    these   men   understood    fall   well   the   political 
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character  of  the  persons  they  were  associating  with. 
It  required  no  platform  of  principles  to  enlighten  them. 
They  are  "  Southern  sympathizers ;"  that  is  the  "mildest 
term  we  can  apply  lo  them,  and  as  such  they  are  well 
kuown.  In  your  neighborhood,  as  iu  every  man's;  in 
your  square,  in  your  street,  all  over  the  country,  they 
have  all  notoriously  expressed  their  opinions,  hostile  to 
this  Government,  in  favor  of  the  Sou'lurn  Confederacy, 
praying — those  that  ever 'do  praj — night  and  day  for 
the  dissolu  ion  of  the  Union.  It  required  no  platform, 
or  resolutions,  or  speeches.  Vet  these  men,  making 
pretensions  to  Unionism,  who  declared  in  1S02  thatthey 
would  stand  by  the  Government,  and  that  all  its  co- 
ercive powers  should  be  used  to  crush  cut  this  wicked 
and  unjustifiable  rebellion,  have,  ndtwithstatidSBg  all 
this,  sat  down  to  the  same  table,  and  ex  ended  to  well- 
known  Secessionists  the  ri^ht  hand  of  fellowship.  Now 
can  you  fceJl  me  the  d'fference  between  joining  the  en- 
emy in  the  uVdd  and  aiding  and  assisting  him  at  the 
ballot-box  ?  Is  it  not  precisely  the  same  iu  the  effect  it 
13  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  destroy  of  your  coun- 
try ?  I  say  that  men  with  their  eyes  open,  that  will  do 
this,  men 'that  w'll  do  it  understandingly  and  know- 
iogljf,  would  have  sat  down  and  supped  with  Judas 
after  they  knew  he  had  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  in  his 
pocket.    [Applause  ] 

EVIDENCE  OF  TREASON. 

In  the  Convention  of  1862  the  same  men  spoke,  and 
gave  utterance  to  precisely  the  same  sentiments  that 
they  did  iu  the  Convention  of  1SG3.  This  Convention 
of  1S68  nominated,  I  understand,  all  Northern-born 
men,  with  the  single  exception  of  Judge  Tod  Robinson. 
I  may  possibly  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  one  or  two  of 
the  candidates;  but,  at  all  events,  there  was  a  large 
fusion,  I  intiy  say,  of  Northern  men  into  that  Conven- 
tion. And  yet  when  men  rose  up  in  that  Convention 
and  said  they  were  rearing  up  sons  to  send  to  the  Con- 
federate army  to  aid  in  destroying  this  Government, 
while  they  themselves  were  at  the  same. time  living  un- 
der and  er  joying  its  protection,  claircing  all  the  rights, 
and  more  than  all,  that  the  Constitution  guarantees  to 
the  most  loyal  citizen,  there  was  not  one  loyal  voice  to 
be  heard  in  tha*  Convention  dtnounciog  the  treasona- 
ble speech.  [Applause.]  Oh,  haw  could  they'  endure 
it?  Was  patriotism,  honor,  manhood,  all  forgotten? 
Was  the  spirit  of  their  fathers  dead  iu»them?  A  glori- 
ous victory  had  just  been  obtained  on  the  bloody  field 
of  Gettysburg;  the  "Keystone"  had  proven  to  the 
world  that  she  is  the  key  of  a  great  arch  which  traitorous 
hands  can  never  break.  [Applause.]  Yet  there  was 
not  one  voice,  not  one  heart  full  enough  of  patriotism 
to  announce  that  siogle  fact,  or  make  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  it,  in  that  whole  Convention  of  three  hundred 
men  !  And  yet  they  claim  to  be  the  party  that  is  ulti- 
mately to  save  this  Union.  The  lion  and  the  lamb, 
they  say,  are  to  lie  down  together ;  but  when  that 
event  takes  place  the  poor  Government,  whic-h  is  the 
lamb,  if  it,  does  lie  down  at  all  with  this  Copperhead 
lion,  it  will  only  be  in&ide  of  the  lion.    [Laughter.] 

THAT  OATH. 

Now,  I  ask,  what  loyal  man  could  have  listened  to 
the  sentiments  that  were  enunciated  in  that  Conven- 
tion and  then  go  cut  and  support  for  office  the  very 
men  who  had  uttered  those  sentiments?  What  loyal 
man  is  there  in  the  State  of  California  tbact  can  support 
that  ticket?  I  do  not  wonder  that  a  cor6cientious  man, 
as  Judge  Robinson  is,  cannot  take  the  oath  prescribed 
by  our  statute.  He  has  declared  that  he  never  will 
take  it  (I  refer  to  th is  because  it  is  a  public  ma'ter, 
and  he  is  or  was  a  candidate),  and  I  here  state  as  my 
deliberate  opinion  that  no  man  who  would  sit  in  that 
Convention  and  hear  his  Government  and  his  section 
denounced  as  it  w-.s— every  species  of  vituperation 
that  could  be  uttered  byr  men  against  the  people,  among 
whom  he  was  born,  wfeere  he  was  educated,  where  his 
fathers  are  but  ied— no  man  who  could  sit  there  quietly  in 
his  seat  and  listen  to  those  sentiments,  and  then  go  out 
and  vote  for  .'hose  candidates,  can  take  that  oath  without 
charging  his  soul  with  perjury.  [Applause.]  He  is  aid- 
ing and  comforting,  and  the  oath  13  that  re  will  not  aid 
and  comfort;  he  is  aiding  and  comforting  in  every  way 
and  by  every  mf  ans  in  his  power  thrse  who  are  in  re- 
bellion against  this  Government.  He  i;  weakening  the 
power  of  the  Administration — weakening  the  Union 
cause.  Take  sway  the  means  by  which  this  war  is 
prosecuted,  and  the  rebellion  will  be  a  success,  and  re- 


publican institutions  will  be  a  failure.  Then,  I  say,  they 
are  right  in  net  taking  this  oath.  As  long  as  it  was 
confined  to  swearing  to  support  the  Constitutions  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  California,  they  would 
take  that  oath  three  times  a  day ;  there  was  a  wide 
margin  for  mental  reservation  and  construction  ;  but 
when  you  criue  to  swear  that  you  have  not 
aided  and  will  not  aid  the  rebellion,  that  involves  a 
fact  susceptible  of  pi  oof,  aod  no  mental  reserva- 
tion will  protect  him  who  takes  it  from  the  effect  of  a 
violated  oath  which  may  be  made  patent,  and  clear.  It 
is  no  wonder,  (.hen,  I  say,  that  they  refuse  to  take  that 
oath,  because  they  wish  to  keep  th<  mse.ves  in  a  posi- 
tion, when  the  opportunity  is  afforded,  that  is,  when 
Downey  is  elect  eu  Governor,  if  that  time  ever  dees  come 
iu  California,  thatthey  can  render  not  ouly  moral  but 
physical  aid  to  those  who  are  in  rebehion  against  the 
Government.    [Applause.] 

*  J.    B.   WELLER  AGAIN. 

Now,  fellow  ci'izeis,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  printed 
speech,  delivered,  as  it  reads  rn  the  title  page,  by  ex- 
Governor  John  B.  Weller,  at  Petaluma,  on  the  Gth  day 
of  June  last.  It  is  a  defense,  a  labored  defense,  of  the 
rebellion.  You  will  perceive  that  this  is  a  very  long 
speech.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  it  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  subjected  to 
criticism,  because  he  is  a  candidate,  and  if  be  had  not 
been  I  should  not  have  referred  to  it  in  any  manner 
whatever.  But  as  he  is  a  candidate,  and  as  this  is  a 
campaign  paper  which  has  been  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  State,  there  are  some  points  in  it  to  which  I 
wish  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  voters  of  California. 
In  the  first  part,  of  his  speech  Governor  Weller  devotes 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  task  of  proving  that  the 
South  was  justifiable  in  rebelling  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Now  one  would  suppose  that  on  a  proposition  of 
that  kind  he  would  have  stated  Governmental  acts  lhat 
had  been  oppressive  to  the  South.  No  such  thing.  He 
goes  back  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  he"  rakes  tut  of 
the  grave  all  the  sayings  of  the  most  rer-owned  Aboli- 
tionists in  the  country— of  Wendell  Phillips,  of  Garri- 
son, TippaD,  Horace  Gretley,  Helper,  and  a  host  of 
others,  giving  sonittimesJfce  line,  sometimes  two,  and 
sometimes  three  or  fourfkes,  to  a  quotation,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  these  mca  in  their  speeches  ut- 
tered such  sentiments  cf  hostility  against  the  institu- 
tion of  shivery  as  justified  the  South  in  her  subsequei  t 
rebellion  against  trie  Government.  In  another  part  of 
his  speech  he  is  particularly  eloquent  on  the  right  of 
free  speech.  He  fills  the  first  part  of  his  speech  with 
these  quotations  from  Abolitionists,  and  he  says  that 
the  exercise  of  this  constiiuticnal  right  cf  free  spee  h 
was  a  just  cause  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  That 
is,  it  is  perfectly  right  to  use  your  tree  speech  to  the 
greatest  extent  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Union,, 
when  the  country  is  engaged  in  a  war  against  rebellion, 
but  you  have  no  right  to  use  this  constitutional  privi- 
lege when  you  attack  the  sacred  institution  of  slavery, 
That  is  his  argument.  [Applause]  Now,  all  that  he 
has  said  upon  that  subject  is  answered  by  a  single  sen- 
tence from  a  speech  of  Alexander  Stephens,  of  Georgia, 
who  is  now  Vice  President  of  the  rebel  Conft  derate 
Government-.  Jn  a  speech  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  btfore 
the  Convention  which  decreed  the  State  to  be  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Union,  he  used  these  words  : 

"  Pause,  I  entreat  yen.  and  consider  for  a  mement 
what  reasons  you  can  g  ve  that  will  even  satisfy  your- 
selves in  calmer  noments — what  reasons  you  can  give 
to  your  fellow  sufferers  in  the  calamity  that  it  will  bi  Leg 
upon  us.  W!  at  reasons  you  can  give  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth  to  justify  it.  They  will  be  the  calm  and  de- 
liberate judges  in  the  case  ;  and  to  what  cause  or  one 
overt  act,  can  you  name  or  point  on  which  to  rest  the 
plea  <*f  justification  ?  What  right  has  the  North  as- 
sailed? What  interest  tf  the  South  has  been  invaded? 
What  justice  has  been. denied,  and  what  claim,  fcundtd 
in  justice  and  right,  has  been  withheld?  Can  either  of 
you  name  to-r'ay  one  Governmental  act  of  wroDg  de- 
liberately and  purp:selyr  done  by  the  Government  of 
Washington  of  which  the  South  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain?   I  eballeuge  the  answer." 

There  was  the  declaration  of  a  Southern  man,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  rebellious  Confederacy,  a  man 
who,  skce  he  uttered  that  speech,  has  perhaps  d:ne 
wore  to  inflame  ar.d  fire  the  Southern  mind  against  the 
North  than  any  other  one  hundred  men  in  the  whole. 
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Confederacy.  Yet,  when  his  State  was  about  to  with- 
draw from  the  Union,  he  pointed  cut  the  consequences, 
and  challenged  them  to  point  to  a  single  Governmental 
act  wherein  the  North  had  been  unjust  to  the  South, 
and  there  was  no  response  to  his  challenge.  Yet  Gov- 
ernor Weller,  although  unable  to  refer  to  one  single 
act  of  the  Government,  undertakes  to  justify  and  ex- 
cuss  the  South  for  the  rebellion,  because  a  few  men  in 
the  North,  in  a  time  of  peace,  exercised  the  privilege 
of  free  speech,  and  denounced  the  institution  of 
slavery.  For  that  reason,  although  in  all  Govern- 
mental acts  the  North  was  just  to  the  South,  and  more 
than  just,  still  this  man,  in  ihe  midst  of  this  rebellion, 
undertakes  to  jusiify  it. 

WELLER  AS  A  STATESMAN. 

I  must  necessarily  piss  over  a  great  deal  which  I  had 
intended  to  notice,  as  it  is  gating  very  late,  but  here  is 
one  other  point  which  calls  for  attention.    He  says  : 

"  I  come  now  back  to  the  question,  Could  this  war 
have  been  honorably  avoided?  The  records  of  Con- 
gress will  show  that  when  the  venerable  and  patriotic 
Crittenden,  who  fully  appreciated  the  impending  dan- 
ger, came  forward  in  Congress  with  propositions  to  ad- 
just the  difficulty  and  save  the  country  from  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war,  the  Republicans  gave  them  a  cold  re- 
ception and  finally  rejected  them." 

Now  Governor  Weller  knew,  and  he  could  not  be  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  which  he  has  here  suppressed,  that 
at  the  time  when  the  proposition  of  Crittenden  was  re- 
jected, there  was  in  both  branches  of  Congress  a  large 
working  majority  of  the  Democratic  party.  [Ap- 
plause.] The  Republicans  in  both  branches  were  in 
the  minority,  and  there  was  a  Democratic  President. 
Now  upon  what  principle  can  a  minoiitybe  charged 
with  defeating  a  measure  brought  forward  by  the  oppo- 
site party?  Would  it  not  have  been  fair  and  just  in 
Governor  Weller  to  have  stated  to  his  audience  the 
whole  truth  ;c  to  have  told  them,  "It  is  true  that  the 
party  to  which  I  belong  had  a  large  majority  both  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  but  notwithstanding  all 
that  I  charge  the  rejection  of  that  measure  of  peace 
upon  the  Republican  party.  A  These  are  facts  which  he 
has  not  seen  fit  to  disclose  'Where  is  the  fairness  in 
making  a  charge  so  baseless,  so  entirely  without  foun- 
d  ition  ? 

WELLER  OX  DOUGLAS. 

Again  he  says : 

"  The  Congressional  records  show,  that  after  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  no  one  labored  with  more  abil- 
ity and  zeal  to  avert  the  impending  storm  than  Judge 
Douglas.  He  was  a  member,  as  I  have  already  said, 
of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  appointed  to  draw  up 
tome  plan  of  pacification  to  save  the  Union,  and  al- 
though he  had  a  proposition  of  his  own,  he  gave  a 
hearty  and  cheerful  support  to  the  one  submitted  by 
Mr.  Crittenden.  I  have  recently  turned  to  the  debates 
ipmediately  preceding  this  war,  and  I  propose  to  make 
liberal  quotations  from  his  speeches,  in  order  that  his 
friends,  who  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity,  may 
see  precisely  where  here  he  stood.  On  the  15th  March, 
18G1,  in  the  Senate,  he  said  'In  my  opinion  we  raus^ 
choose,  and  that  promptly,  between  one^of  three  lines 
of  policy:  First — The  restoration  and  preservation  of 
the  ULion,  by  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution  as 
will  insure  the  domestic  tranquility  and  equality  to  the 
States,  and  thus  restore  peace,  unity  and  fraternity  to 
the  wh'de  country.  Second — A  peaceable  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  by  recognizing  the  independence  of  such 
States  as  refuse  to  remain  in  the  Union  without  such 
constitutional  amendments,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
liberal  sjstem  of  commercial  and  social  intercourse 
with  them  by  treaties  of  commerce  and  amity.  Third — 
War,  with  a  view  to  the  subjugation  and  military  occu- 
pation of  the  States  which  have  seceded,  or  may  secede, 
from  the  Union.'  In  speaking  upon  these  propositions, 
he  says:  '  The  fir*t  is  the  best  and  the  hist  is  the 
worst.'" 

Now,  Senator  Douglas  made  this  speech  on  the  15th 
day  of  March,  1S61.  It  is  true  that  several  of  the 
Sta'eshad  then  formally  withdrawn  from  the  Union  ;  it 
is  true  that  they  had  formed  a  Government  at  Mont- 
gomery; but  they  had  not  levied  war  against  the 
Ucikd  States.  Judge  Douglas  supposed,  ag  a  great 
many  other  true,  loyal  men  at  that  time  did  suppose, 
this  whole  question,  notwithstanding  the  decided  steps 
that  some  of  the  Southern  States  had  taken,  could  still 


be  settled  and  compromised,  and  that  war — the  last  re- 
sort— might  be  avoided.  Judge  Douglas  had  just  come 
out  of  a  Presidential  campaign.  Never  was  there  a 
period  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  party  ani- 
mosities ran  higher  than  during  that  campaign.  He 
did  not  feel  any  very  great  kindness  toward  the  Repub- 
lican party;  that  party  had  defeated  him  and  destroyed 
the  hope  of  his  fife.  But  that  which  Governor  Weller 
has  forgotten— that  which,  in  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Douglas,  it  was  his  duty  to  have  remembered  before  his 
audience  if  he  did  not  intend  by  this  isolated  quotation 
to  fix  upon  the  memory  of  Douglas  the  stain  of  trea- 
son— I  will  now  read.  It  was  Governor  Weller's  duty 
to  have  brought  before  the  country  his  whole  rec- 
ord upon  the  proposition  he  was  discussing.  After  Fort 
Sumter  had  been  fired  on,  and  the  whole  country 
sprung  to  arms,  Judge  Douglas  was  amongst  the  first  to 
take  his  position  on  the  side  of  his  country.  He  imme- 
diately went  to  Illinois,  his  own  State;  the  Legislature 
was  then  in  session  at  Springfield,  and  he  made  a 
strong  speech  there  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  Ad- 
ministration— of  sustaining  the  President  in  put- 
ting down  the  rebellion,  no  matter  at  what  cost. 
From  there  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  as  if  to  satisfy 'the 
whole  world  that  the  rebellion — the  armed  attack  of 
rebels  upon  the  flag  of  his  country — had  severed  every 
party  tie,  he  addressed  twenty  thousand  o£  his  fellow 
citizens  in  the  Republican  Wigwam,  from  the  very 
stand  where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  proclaimed  to'  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Republican  party  for  -their  President.  [Applanse.] 
What  did  he  say  there  ?  Listen  to  his  words.  They 
must  come  to  Governor  Weller  as  a  voice  from  the 
grave,  admonishing  him  to  be  just  to  the  dead.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

"But  this  ia  no  time  for  a  detail  of  causes.  The  conspir- 
acy is  now  knowD.  Armies  have  been  raided  ;  war  is 
levied  to  accomplish  it.  There  are  only  two  sides  to  the 
question.  Every  man  must  be  for  the  United  States  or 
against  it.  There  can  be  no  neutrals  iu  this  war;  only 
patriots — or  traitors.  Thank  God,  Illinois  is  not  divided 
on  this  question.  [Cheers.]  I  know  they  expected  to 
present'a  united  South  against  a  divided  North.  They 
hoped  in  the  Northern  States  party  questions  would 
bring  civil  war  between  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
when  the  South  would  step  in  with  her  cohorts,  aid  one 
party  to  conquer  the  other,  and  then  make  easy  prey 
of  the  victors.  Their  scheme  was  carnage  and  civil  war 
in  the  North.  There  is  but  one  way  *o  defeat  this.  In 
Illinois  it  is  being  so  defeated  by  closing  up  the  ranks. 
War  will  thus  be  prevented  on  our  own  soil.  While 
there  was  a  hope  of  peace  I  was  ready  for  any  reason- 
able sacrifice  or  compromise  to  maintain  it.  But  when 
the  question  comes  of  war  in  the  cotton  fields  ©f  the 
South  or  the  corn  fields  of  Illinois,  I  say  the  further  off 
the  better.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  sad  and 
solemn  fact  that  war  does  exist.  The  Government  must 
be  maintained,  its  enemies  overthrown,  and  the  more 
stupendous  our  preparations  the  less  the  bloodshed  and 
the  shorter  the  struggle.  But  we  must  remember  cer- 
tain restraints  on  our  action  even  in  time  of  war.  We 
are  a  Christian  people,  and  the  war  must  be  prosecuted 
in  a  manner  recognized  by  Christian  nations.  We  must 
not  invade  constitutional  rights.  The  innocent  must 
not  suffer,  nor  women  and  children  be  the  victims.  Sav- 
ages must  not  be  let  loose.  But  while  I  sanction  no  war 
on  the  rights  of  others,  I  wid  implore  my  countrymen 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  our  own  rights  are 
recognized.  [Cheers  ]  The  Constitution  and  its  guar- 
antees are  our  birthright,  and  I  am  ready  to  enforce 
that,  inalienable  right  to  the  last  extent.  We  cannot 
recognize  secession.  Recognize  it  once,  and  you  have 
not  only  dissolved  government,  but  you  have  destroyed 
social  order,  upturned  the  foundations  of  society.  You 
have  inaugurated  anarchy  in  its  worst  form,  and  will 
shortly  experience  all  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution." 

The  orly  reference  he  has  made  to  Judge  Douglas* 
Chicago  speech  is  in  these  words :  "  Here  you  must  al- 
low me  to  quote  from  the  last  speech  of  Judge  Douglas, 
delivered  at  Chicago  in  May,  1861,  a  few  days  before 
his  death.  This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  after  the  at- 
tack on  Fort  Sumter:  '  We  must  not  invade  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  innocent  must  not  suffer,  nor  women 
or  children  be  the  victims — savages  must  not  be  let 
loose.'  "    Here  again  Governor  Weller,  by  an  isolated 
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extract,  by  a  detached  sentence,  by  suppressing  the 
words  of  patriotism  uttered  in  the  same  breath,  as  you 
will  have  seen  from  the  passage  I  have  read,  endeavors 
to  place  Judge  Douglas  in  a  false  position.  "What  sav- 
ages have  been  let  loose?  I  know  of  no  savages  ex- 
cept the  savages  commanded  and  led  by  Albert  Pike  of 
Arkansas.  Hut  they  only  scalped  ihe  wounded  and 
dying  soldieis  of  the  Union.  Are  these  the  savages  to 
which  Governor  Weller  refers  ?  Let  him  explain. 
Why,  if  Governor  Weller  is  a  fair  man— why,  if  he  did 
not  intend  to  mislead  the  friends  of  the  dead  states- 
man in  the  State  of  California,  whj  did  he  not  read 
Judge  Douglas'  dvirg  speech  to  his  countrymen? 
Why  did  he  not  tell  them  that  Judge  Douglas, 
their  great  leader,  said  there  were  but  two  sides  to  this 
question;  that  there  could  be  no  neutrals:  they  must 
be  patriots  or  they  must  be  traitors.  [Applause.] 
Where,  let  me  ask,  does  that  single  sentence  place  Gov- 
ernor Weller?  Is  he  on  the  side  of  his  country?  Is 
he  neutral?  If  he  is  not  on  the  side  of  his  country,  if 
he  belongs  to  any  other  party  than  the  one  that  is  for 
his  Government — Judge  Douglas  says  there  can  be  oniy 
two — then  he  comes  fully  within  the  denunciatory  laK- 
guage  cf  the  dead  Senator.  [Applause.]  I  commend 
this  to  him,  and  I  ask  him  in  the  next  speech  he  makes 
to  do  justice  to  Judge  Douglas,  and  not  seek  to  leave 
the  impression  upon  the  public  mind  that  he  in  his  last 
moments,  as  the  last  act  of  his  life,  favored  the  dissolu- 
tion of  this  glorious  Union.  [Applause.]  But  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  Judge  Douglas  received  a.  letter 
from  one  "Virgil  Heacock  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  which 
it  seems  that  his  course,  after  war  had  been  levied,  after 
Sumter  had  been  fired  upon,  after  the  Capital  was 
threatened  and  republican  institutions  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy, had  been  c.-i'icised.  They  asked  him  for  some 
explanation  in  regard  to  his  speeches  at  Springfield  and 
Chicago.    To  that  letter  he  replied  thus  : 

"  It  seems  that  some  of  my  friends  are  unable  to 
comprehend  the  difference  between  arguments  used  in 
favor  of  an  equitable  compromise,  with  the  hope  of 
averting  the  horrors  of  war,  and  those  urged  in  support 
of  the  Government  and  the  flag  of  our  country  when 
war  is  being  waged  against  the  United  States,  with  the 
avowed  parpose  of  producing  a  permanent  disruption 
of  the  Union  and  a  total  destruction  of  its  Government. 
All  hope  of  compromise  with  the  cotton  States  was 
abandoned  when  they  assumed  the  position  that  the 
separation  of  the  Union  was  complete  and  final,  acd 
that  they  would  never  consent  to  reconstruction  in  any 
contingency — not  even  if  we  would  furnish  them  with 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper  and  permit  them  to  inscribe 
their  own  terms." 

Again,  in  conclusion: 

u  If  we  hope  to  regain  and  perpetuate  the  ascendancy 
of  our  party,  we  should  never  forget  that  a  man  cannot 
be  a  true  Democrat  unless  he  is  a  loyal  patriot." 
[Applause.] 

He  says,  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  that  his 
friends  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  advocating  an  equitable  compromise  be- 
fore the  war  had  been  begun,  actually  levied  and 
waged,  and  the  preservation  of  the  country  after  there 
had  ceased  to  be  any  hope  of  a  compromise,  afcer  they 
had  declared  that  the  separation  was  final  and  eternal, 
and  that  if  we  would  present  them  with  a  sheet  of  paper 
to  write  their  own  terms  upon  they  would  not  accept  it. 
And  still,  still  we  are  told  that  they  will  come,  back  ! 
Still  we  are  told  that  we  must  keep  the  door  open  for 
compromise,  notwithstanding  that  these  very  men  and 
this  very  paity  have  been  spurned  from  them  with  con- 
tempt. Why,  the  "  quarj  y  glare,  that  goes  scourged  to 
his  dungeon,"  wculd  feel  seme  glow  of  manhood  creep- 
ing through  Ms  bro'.:en,  crushed,  degraded  spirit,  were 
he  so  scorned  and  spurned  as  they  have  been  by  those 
owners  of  slaves.  [Applause.]  Thus  much  I  have 
considered  due  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  statesman, 
who  died  as  pure  a  patriot  as  any  who  ever  shed  his 
last  drop  of  blood  on  the  battlefields  of  our  country. 
[Cheers.] 

WELLER  ON  VALLANDIGHAM. 

Governor  Weller  refers  to  Vallandigham  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  despotism  of  this  Government.  As  I  have 
already  considered  the  case  of  Vallandigham  in  full,  I 
•will  pass  over  that  part  of  his  speech.  It  is  only  neces- 
saryfor  me  to  say  that  he  is  in  full  sympathy  with  Val- 
-Jandigham ;  that  he  considers  hira  an  oppressed  person; 


deprivtd  of  one  of  the  chief  guarantees  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  if  he  does  so  sympathize  with  him,  he  must 
sympathize  with  him  in  every  sentiment  which  I  have 
read  to  you  to-night  which  Vallandigham  uttered;  be- 
cause no  loyal  man  could  feel  any  glow  of  sympathy 
for  any  record  such  as  Vallandigham  presents  to  the 
world.     [Applause.] 

WELLER  ON  SUBJUGATION. 

Governor  Weller  says  :  "  These  men  of  the  South  be-  ' 
lieve  that  we  have  invaded  their  country  to  strip  them  ' 
of  their  property,  reduce  their  wives  and  children  to 
beggary  and  fasten  the  chains  of  slavery  upon  them. 
Can  Americans,  entertaining  such  sentiments,  be  subju- 
gated  ?  Can  a  people,  who  think  and  feel  that  they  are 
fighting  for  all  that  makes  life  desirable,  be  conquered? 
No,  sir?    Never!  never!" 

Twenty-three  millions  of  Northern  men,  according  to 
Governor  Weller,  are  unequal  to  eight  millions  of  South- 
ern men.  The  Northern  man  who  would  ut,ter  that 
sentiment  is  unworthy  of  the  mother  who  bore  him. 
[Cheers  and  great  applause.]  In  the  language  of  Jeff. 
Davis,  he  is  fit  only  to  be  the  slave  of  the  owner  of 
slaves ;  in  the  language  of  Hammond  of  South  Caro- 
lina, he  was  born  to  be  a  mudsill,  upon  which  slavery 
should  erect  her  palatial  structures.  Let  no  such  man 
be  trusted.    [Renewed  cheers.] 

weller's  acknowledged  kindred. 

Here  he  exclaims,  in  a  glow  of  proud  statisfaction  : 
"I  am, more  fortunate  in  one  respect  than  many  of 
my  countrymen.  I  have  no  kindred,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, in  either  army  or  navy."  Fortunate  that  he  has 
no  kindred  in  the  army  that  is  defending  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  country  !  Better  had  it  been  for  Governor 
Weller,  better  for  his  children  and  his  children's  chil- 
dren, to  their  latest  posterity,  that  before  he  uttered 
that  sentiment  his  tongue  had  cleaved  to  the  roof  of 
his  mouth.  [Applause.]  Oh,  no  !  It  was  unnecessary 
to  teU  the  p~eople  of  California  that.  If  you  wish  to 
find  his  kindred  you  would  not  go  to  the  army  that  is 
fighting  for  the  Constitution,  for  all  that  is  dear  to  man- 
kind, the  light  and  the  hope  of  the  world.  If  you  were 
looking  for  his  kindred  you  would  not  look  at  the  long 
lists  of  the  honored  dead  that  have  fallen  upon  our 
glorious  battlefields  that  this  flag  might  wave  over  the 
spot  where  they  fell  forever  and  forever.  [Applause.] 
Oh,  no  !  But  there  is  another  army  where  you  might 
find  them  in  force,  ready  for  the  charge,  and  that  is  the 
great  army  of  office  seekers,  led  on  by  their  veteran 
relative,  who  boasts  of  a  service  in  that  army  covering 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  [Laughter.]  There  is  the 
place  to  find  his  kindred.  You  might  look  in  vain  in 
the  army  that  isdefending  the  Constitution  and  the 
Government  against  armed  treason,  against  a  parri- 
cidal rebellion  warring  upon  the  best  Government  the 
world  has  ever  seen.     [Applause.] 

weller  as  an  artist. 
He  then  goes  on  and  draws  a  picture  of  some  imaginary, 
manly,  noble  brother  of  his,  fighting  in  the  rebel  rank?, 
hungry  and  shoeless.  He  hears  of  his  death,  goes  and 
sheds  a  few  tears,  and  then  complains  that  for  that  he 
is  liable  to  be  dragged  into  a  loathsome  dungeon,  for 
manifesting  sympathy  with  the  rebellion.  Then  he 
goes  into  a  sympathetic  effusion  about  some  imaginary, 
noble,  manly  son,  perhaps  born  in  the  South,  fighting  in 
the  rebel  army  against  the  Government  which  furnished 
his  father  with  bread  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  That 
imaginary  son  dies  in  the  rebel  ranks,  and  then  his 
patriotic  soul  drivels  into  another  burst  of  tears,  and 
he  is  again  dragged  into  a  loathsome  dungeon  for  mani- 
festing sympathy.  Nov/,  all  this  has  a  meaning.  These 
imaginary  sons  and  brothers  fighting  in  the  rebel  army, 
with  relatives  in  California  sending  them  aid,  giving 
them  comfort,  all  have  more  than  an  imaginary  m^an-i 
ing.  How  many  Southern  men  have  you  in  California 
who  take  the  same  ground?  They  claim  to  be  thirty 
thousand  strong.  Governor  Weller,  then,  in  his  imag- 
inary pictures,  is  only  presenting  the  case  of  masy1 
Southern  men  amongst  us,  claiming  for  them  the  right,j 
under  the  Constitution,  of  giving  all  the  aidandcomfort 
and  assistance  in  their  power  to  this  rebellion.  That  is 
the  doctrine  he  announces,  and  the  Government  that 
interferes  with  them,  that  arrests  them,  that  says,  "  You! 
shall  not  arm  your  son,  you  shall  not  equip  and  send' 
him  to  the  rebellion  to  destroy  the  Government  whosei 
protection  you  are  enjoying,  because  it  is  aid  and  com-' 
fort  to  the  enemy,"  Governor  Weller  says  is  violating 
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the  Constipation.  lie  says  to  arrest  that  man  is  abso- 
lute, unqualified  despotism,  the  worst  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Why,  what  is  taking  place  in  California 
every  dav  ?  We  have  known  a  r^bel  General  to  leave 
here  with  his  commission  in  his  pocket,  to  fight  against 
and  destroy  this  Government,  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  and  his  property  under  the  protection  of  this 
Government  and  its  Hwa.  [Applause.]  We  have 
known  repeated  instances  of  this  kind.  And  when  they 
have  fought  as  long  as  suited  them  againBt  this  Govern- 
ment we  have  f:.und  rh^m  returning  to  C  tlifarnia,  and 
taking  their  places  here  just  as  <hey  l^fc  them.  And 
they  are  doing  all  this,  as  they  claim,  under  the 
peace  guarantees  of  the  Constitution.  Is  Cali- 
ifornia  neutral  territory?  Is  it  the  Nassau  of  the 
pacific,  wh-re  the  enemy  can  be  furnisticd  with  sup- 
plies, from  which  it  can  receive  every  aid  in  men  afed 
money  and  munitions  of  war,  and  no  no' ice  is  to  be 
taken  of  it  ?  They  will  claim  it,  as  Governor  Weller  in 
his  speech  claims  it,  to  be  a  right  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  their  coantry  gives  ihem.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  party' whicli  we  are  called  upon  to  meet.  This 
is  the  doc  riae  of  the  party  which  seeks  to  obtain  con- 
trol of  the  Government  of  the  loyal  State  of  California. 
Thus  far  our  escutcheon  is  without  spotj  or  stain,  .or 
blemish,  and  with   the  tele 


sing  of  Heaven  we  intend    most  effec{iv-e  leans' of 


war,  and  he  cuts  the  resolution  in  two,  because  the 
whole  truth  would  have  refuted  hi3  argument,  showing 
that  the  disunionists  of  the  South  have  caused  the  war. 
That  part  of  the  resolution  would  have  completely  an- 
swered ad  the  first  part  of  his  speech  Now  when  a 
lawyer  misreads  an  authority  to  a  Judge,  or  suppresses 
the  true  print  decided,  he  gains  the  enviable  sobriquet 
for  himseif  of  "  pettifogger,"  and  neither  the  Court  nor 
the  profession  ever  regard  any  statement  either  of  law 
or  fact  which  he  af i  erwards  may  see  fit  to  make.  But 
who  passed  this  resolution  ?  He  says  it  was  adopted  in 
the  House  with  but  two  dissenting  voices.  Every  Dem- 
ocrat in  the  House  except  two  voted  for  that  resolution, 
declaring  that  the  disunionists  of  the  S->uth  had  caused 
the  war,  and  every  Democrat  in  the  Senate  except  four 
voted  for  that  resolution.  And  if  I  had  time  1  could 
prove  to  you  that  there  is  not  a  single  word  contained 
in  that  resolution  that  has  ever  been  violated  by  the 
Administration.  They  were  to  carry  on  the  war  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  this  Government.  They  could 
not  foresee  the  exigencies  of  the  war ;  they  were  to  use 
all  means  neeessa. y  for  suppressing  the  rebellion. 

THE  FREEDOM  PROCLAMATION. 

The  proclamation,  thit  glorious  proclamation  of  the 
first  of  January,  1863,  has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the 


that  it  never  shall.,  while  a,  sio^rle  rebel  guu  is  pointed 
at  the  citadel  of>-our  liberties,  be  disfigured  or  blurred 
with  the  foul  touch  of  traitor&'  hands.  [Cheers.] 
waller's  scheme. 
I  will  proceed.  Governor  Weller  says  he  is  in  favor 
of  an  armistice.  He  announces  himself  ia  the  begin- 
ning as  in  favor  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and 
now  he  is  in  favor  of  ao  armistice.  "What  do es  i  hat  mean  ? 
It  means  a  cessation,  a  laying  down  of  arms.  It  means 
more—that  you  shall  enter  hvo  a  treaty  with  the  rebels 
against  your  Government  that  you  shall  recognize  them 
as  a  power.  It  means  disunion;  it  means  Treason  in 
its  worst  shat*e.  [Applause.]  Suppose  you  ds  have  an 
armistice;  what  < is tneir  plan,' as  proposed  in  Illinois-? 
It  is  to  withdraw  from  the  Southern  territory  pur  forces, 
meet  upon  seme  neutral  ground  and  agree  to  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union.  Suppose  we  do  not  agree,  what 
then?  Where  would  we  be?  At  the  precise  point 
where  we  started,  all  our  armies  withdrawn,  all  the 
points  so  nooly  achi-ved  and  held  given  up,  and  we  be- 
ginning the  war  again.  They  know  «hat  nothing  of  the 
kind  can  happen ;  an  armistice  means  disunion  and 
nothing  else.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  Governor  Weller, 
-and  if' you  elact  him  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  is  the  doctrine  he  will  there  advocate. 
;[Applause.] 

WELLER  CLIPS  CRITTENDEN. 

I  have  one  other  proposition  ia  regard  to  Governor 
Weller,  to  which  I  direct  your  particular  attention.  He 
charges  the  Union  party  with  having  perverted  the  ob- 
ject ot  thi3  war,    Here  it  is : 

"I  mast  now  refer  to  the  avowed  object  for. which 
this  war  was  to  be  prosecuted.  At  the  outset,  in  order 
that  the  question  might  ne  clearly  understood,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Ciittenden  iu  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  adopted  with  but  two 
dissenting  votes:  'That  in  this  National  emergency, 
Congress,  banishing  all  fe- lings  of  passion  or  resent- 
ment, will  recollect  only  Its  duty  to  the  whole  country. 
That  this  war  is  not  waged  on  their  part  in  any  spirit  of 
oppression,  or  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjuga- 
tion, or  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the 
rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  States,  but  to 
defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution 
and  to  preserve  the  Union  with  all  rhe  dignity,  equality 
and  lights  of  the  several  Sta'.es  unimpaired,  and  that 
as  soon  as  tln-ge  obj-cts  are  accomplished  the  war 
•ought  to  cease.'  " 

Now,  felow  ciizena,  Governor  Weller  ha3  cut  this 
resolution  in  two  and  *>iven  only  the  last  p*rt  of  it. 
[Here is  the  firsl  part  of  it,  whi oh  he  has  purposely  sup- 
press d  : 

"JResolved,  Tnr.t  the  present  deplorable  civil  war 
has  been  forced  upon  the  country"  by  the  disunionists 
of  the  Southern  States  now  in  rev»lt  against  the  con- 
stitutional Government  and  in  arms  around  the  Capi- 
tal." 

This  part  of  the  resolution  specifically  illustrates  the 
first  part  ef  Governor  Weller'a  speech,  in  which  he  at 


suppressing  the  rebellion  that 
has  ever  vet  been  adopted.  Yes,  on  that  day  a  great 
stone,  reddened  by  the  blood  of  freemen,  was  placed 
against  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  of  American  slavery, 
and  which  angels  are  too  weak  to  roll  away.  It  was 
for  the  issuing  of  that  proclamation  that  ihey  charged 
the  Administration  with  having  perverted  the  object 
for  which  this  war  w^.s  prosecuted.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  go  into  any  investigation  or  defense  of  that  meas- 
ure;  its  effects  fpeak  for  themselves.  It  was  issued  as 
a  military  necessity.  The  doer  was  kept  open  for  a 
year  and  a  half  in  order  that  they  might  come  back, 
and  every  day  they  were  getting  further  away.  Every 
day  they  were  graining  in  strength,  and  the  Federal 
Government  was  losing  in  strength.  What  were  the 
means  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them 
back?  Why,  a  Christian  gentleman  from  the  State 
of  California,  placed  in  a  high  military  and  civil 
position,  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  as  one  of  the 
elements  of  conciliation  necessary  to  restore  and  to 
bring  back  a  revolted  State,  that  he  should,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  law  Of  slavery,  suppress  a  few  schools 
wnere  the  poor  ignorant  children  of  bondage  were  be- 
ing taught  to  read  the  ".Story  of  tSie  Cross."  Can  a 
Union  ever  be  made  to  stand,  can  it  ever  be  cemented 
in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love  and  affection,  that  re- 
quires such  a  condition — that  the  poor  ignorant  chil- 
dren of  bondage  shall  never  know  toat  the  Savior  died 
for  them?  That  is  made  to  depend  upon  shutting  out 
the  light  and  the  hope  of  Heaven,  the  only  solace  of  the 
enslaved,  from  the  rayless  po.th  he'is  compelled  to  tread 
through  his  dark  and  cheerless  life. ^  [Applause  ]  I  say 
the  door  was  kept,  open  for  them,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  were  declaring,  in  the  most  insolent,  insulting  lan- 
guage, that  they  never,  never  again  would  hold  com- 
munion with  the  miserable  Yankee  nation.  They  made 
no  exceptions;  they  includsd  the  Copperheads,  and 
spurned  them,  too;  but  still,  still  the  Copperheads  are 
cringing  under  the  lash  and  begging  them  to  come 
back.  "  Oh,  come  back,"  they  cry,  "  and  you  shall 
have  everything  you  wish ;  if  you  must  have  slaves, 
take  us  ;  our  servitude  shall  Hot  be  involuntary — we 
are  willing  slaves  !  [Applause.]  Verily  we  have 
served  you  long  and  faithfully,  and  a'  e  ready  to  do  it 
aijain — only  come  back!"  [Applause.]  Such  is  their 
language,  notwithstanding  that  they  have,  been  spurned 
with  contumely  from  the  very  feet  of  their  masters. 
[Applause] 

WELLER  DEFUNCT. 

But  Governor  Weller  winds  up,  r<nd  for  the  fifteenth 
time  in  Ms  speech  he  finds  himself  in  a  loathsome  dun- 
geon. [Laughter.]  He  di  s  there  and  is  buried,  and 
then  he  writes  bits  own  epitaph.  [Renewed  laughter;] 
That  was  altogether  unnecessary,  because  In  a  few 
Wseks  the  people  will  bury  him  so  deep  that  when  Ga- 
briel  sounds  his  last  trump  he  will  be  the  veiy  last  to 
hear  it.  [Applause  and  great  laughter.]  Here  is  his 
epitaph  : 

M  Here  lies  the  body  of  an  American  who  forfeited 
his  liberty  and  died  in  prison  for  refusing  to  aid  in 


tempts  to  prove  that  the  North  was  the  cause  of  the    slaughtering  nine  million  men,  women  and  children  of 
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his  own  Mood  in  wder  to  give  freedom  to  four  millions 
of  the  African  race." 

I  Is  p  tssible  that  quite  another  epitaph  may  yet  he 
■written  for  him.  And  ».a  it  would  be  a  pity,  to  l^y  him 
to  his  rest  aloit;',  his  old  friend,  the  other  ex  Governor, 
who  h*8  labor td  with  him  so  long  and  so  faithfully, 
might,  I  thick,  be  buried  in  the  same*  grave.  Then 
their  common  epitaph  might  be  made  to  read  somc- 
thi.ig  like  'his  : 

'  Here  lie  the  bodies  of  John  B  Weller  and  John 
Bigler.  two  ex-Governors  of  the  State  of  California, 
who  died  of  broken  hearts,  caused  by  the  Ingratitude 
of  their  Country,  which,  after  having  furnished  them 
with  b.-ead  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Ignomirriously 
cut  ofif  the  supply,  pr<  furring  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  brave  soldiers  whs  gave  their  lives  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union.  In  life  th<:y  were  united  in  the 
glorious  pursuit  of  office,  find  in  death  they  are  not 
divided."    [Applause  and  laughter.] 

LOATHSOME  DUNGEON  WELLER. 

During  this  speech;  Governor  Weller  has  been  dragged 
to  alot  thaome  dungeon  very  often  Indeed.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  curious  fact  in  regard  to  all  those  persons  who 
feel  that  they  are  guilty  of  treason  to  their  country, 
that  their  sleep  is  distut  bed  by  horrid  visions  of 'pris- 
ons and  loathsome  dungeons,  varied  occasionally  by  a 
verj  clear  view  of  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism 
standing  in  the  background,  the  patent  right  for  the 
invention  of  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
first  taken  out  by  one  Hainan.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  ihatthisis  at  all  the  case  with  Governor 
Weller,  but  certainly  in  the  course  of  this  speech  of  a 
few  psges  he  has  been  imprisoned  of; ener  than  any 
honest  man  I  ever  knew,  within  the  same  space  of 
time.    [Renewed  laughter,] 

ERIX    GO   BRAGH. 

There  is  one  class  of  men  ia  this  State  and  in  our 
country  to  'whom  I  desire  to  address  a  few  remarks. 
They  are  the  eountrymen  of  Emmett  and  of  O'C  nnel! — 
two  mmes  dear  to  the  friends  of  liberty  in  every  land — 
the  very  mention  of  which  causes  the  despot  on  his 
throne  to  tremble  and  grow  pale  with  fear.  [Applause.] 
For  some  cause  which  i  have  never  been  able  fully  to 
-understand,  since  our  present  great,  struggle  com- 
menced, they  have  deemed  it  to  be  their  political  duty 
to  support  the  party  that  is  opposed  to  the  prosecution 
of  this  wsr — to  support  them  at  the  ballot-box,  I  ni---an. 
It  is  true  that  many  noble  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
have  poured  out  Iheir  blood  like  water  in  defense  of 
the  country  that  has  done  so  much  for  them,  and  that 
may  hereafter  do  ro  much  for  their  native  lard.  It  is 
true  that  their  gallant,  leaders,  Corcoran  and  Meagher, 
have  covered  their  names  with  Imperishable  glory, 
and  the  eloquer.ee  of  their  orators  Is  heard  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  exhortlog  their  countrymen  to 
come  forward  and  save,  not  only  this  country,  but  to 
save  their  own,  which  is  imperiled  as  well,  from  the 
consequences  of  disaster  in  this  great  struggle.  Now. 
I  have  here  a  document  which  I  wish  to  read,  and  leal 
upon  every  Irishman  to  ponder  and  consider  It  well  be- 
fore he  casts  his  vote  at  the  next  election: 

COPPERHEAD   CONSPIRACY. 

I  refer  to  the  conspiracy  which  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers In  New  York  emt  red  into  with  Lord  Lyons  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  intervention  of  England  and 
the  other  European  Powers,  to  bring  about  a  dissolution 
of  this  Union.  In  Lord  Lyons1  official  correspondence 
with  Earl  Rus?ell,  he  states  these  points : 

1.  They  wished  for  foreign  mediation. 

2.  They  thought  it  must  come  at  list,  but  were  afraid 
it  weuld  come  too  soon,  which  they  thought  would 
arouse  the  war  spirit. 

3.  That  interference  should  be  postponed  until  the 
Government  was  in  their  hands 

4.  They  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  the  risk 
of  losing  the  South  a'together. 

5.  They  desire  that  mediation  shall  come  from  all  the 
great  Powers,  and  not  from  England  alone. 

Lord  Lyons  adds  that  "  ihe  chiefs  now  call  more  loudly 
for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war."  Can  anv  Irish- 
man read  that  and  not,  understand  the  motives  by 
which  this  party  to  which  they  are  so  much  attached, 
which  they  have  so  liberally  sustained  in  times  pa--tand 
Intended  to  sustain  again — i  say,  do  not  thev  under- 
stand the  motives  by  v,hich  they  are  actuated  ?  In  the 
first,  place,  they  told  Lord  Lyons  that  if  mediation  came 


too  soon  it  might  raise  the  war  spirit.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  says  publicly  they  were  crying  out  for  a  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  At  thi3  print  allow 
me  to  digress  a  little.  There  is  a  party,  or  has  been, 
in  this  State,  b(  longing,  as  s,  general  thing,  to  what  was 
called  the  "Cult  on  Brigade,"  which  made  the  point 
agains*  the  Administration  that  the  war  was  no:,  prose- 
cuted with  sufficient  vigor.  When  the  Federal  arms 
Were  victorious,  then  thywere  for  peac  •,  and  when 
there  were  reverses  they  clamored  for  a  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  That  is  the  doctrine  of  that 
party.  A  portion  of  them,  how  many  I  do  not  know, 
have  fused  with  the  absolute  and  unqualified  Secession 
ps>riy  of  this  State.  Now,  this  fused  Copperhead  party 
do  not  want  England  to  intervene  alone.  Why  V  Be- 
cause they  know  that  that  moment  every  Irish- 
man in  this  broad  laud  would  seize  the  first  gun 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  [Cheers.]  "  Oh,  no," 
they  say ;  "  don't  do  anything  ;  tell  the  English  not 
to  Interfere  till  we  get  the  Government  in  our  own 
hands — mark  that — and  then,  by  uniting  with  England, 
we  will  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  We  must 
not  let  our  Irish  friends  know  this,  because,  if  the  fact 
were  made  patent  to  them  tpey  would  leave  us  in  a 
body.  And  when  it  comes,  let  it  come  with  force; 
bring  all  the  powers  of  Europe  upon  us  and  crush  us 
out ;  blot  us  from  the  map  of  nations  Then  it  is  of  no 
consequence  what,  becomes  of  the  Irishmen.  They  can 
be  of  no  more  service,  and  can  do  us  no  more  harm." 
Let,  the  Irishmen  read  this  correspondence.  I  respect- 
fully call  upon  the  Monitor,  of  Sin  Francisco,  to  place 
that  official  correspondence  of  Lord  Lyons  before  its 
readers,  that  they  may  read  and  understand,  and  per- 
ceive the  gulf  into  which  they  are  being  blindly  led,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late  to  retrace  the'r  s*eps.  If  there  is  a 
nath  n  on  earth  that  should  rally,  to  a  man,  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  Government,  it  is  the  Irish  nation.  Ihey 
understand  it  full  well  la  Ireland.  They  are  coming  to 
our  country  by  thousands.  Toe  movement  was  becom- 
ing of  such  importance  that  England  had  to  take  of- 
ficial notice  of  it.  They  thought  the  United  States  had 
recruiting  officers  there;  but  it  turned  out  that  the 
Irish  people  in  Ireland  understood  the  nature  of  the 
contest  here,  and  what  would  be  the  result,  to  them 
if  our  republican  Government  were  overthrown. 
They  knew  it  would  only  fasten,  hopelessly 
fasten,  the  chains  of  despotism  upon  their  own 
oppressed  and  bleeding  country.  Tfiey  knew  full 
well  that  the  pen  with  which  the  epitaph  of  Emmet 
is  to  be  written  must  be  made  from  a  feather  plucked 
from  the  wing  of  the  Araejican  eagle,  or  it  will  never  be 
written  at  all.  [Applause  ]  I  ask  them  then  to  ponder 
well  before  thev  cast  their  votes  for  this  party  which  is 
in  complicity  with  the  rebellion.  I  refer  them  to  the 
Confederate  States  Constitution,  which  disfranchises 
every  man  of  foreign  birth-  Let,  them  pay  no  heed  to 
trie  emancipation  of  slaves;  the  end  of  this  war  will 
open  to  thtm  new  fields  of  well  paid  labor  that  have 
heretofore,  been  circumvallated  by  a  waH  of  fire  that 
they  never  cou'd  penetrate.  When  this  war  shall  have 
achieved  its  great  purpose,  labor  will  be  dignified,  and 
that  which  God  commanded  his  creatures  to  do  shall  no 
longer  be  made  dishonorable  by  the  decrees  of  man, 
[Applause.] 

SHALL  WE  COMPROMISE. 

The  next  question  I  have  to  consider  is:  Shall  we 
compromise?  Why  the  very  proposition  implies  dis- 
honor, disunion  and  treason.  Compromise  !  If  a  rob- 
ber had  attacked  you,  and  you  had  him  by  the  throat 
and  your  knife  drawn,  he  might  appeal  to  ycu — 
"  Hold  !  we  will  compromise ;  I  will  take  one-half  of 
your  money  and  quit."  That  is  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
position made.  Rebellion  is  giving  way.  YeSj  "  rebel- 
lion ;"  this  is  no  war  against  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States,  or  against  the  independent  sovereign  States 
themselves,  but  it  is  a  war  ageinst  rebellion,  and 
whether  States,  people  or  slavery  stand  in  the  way,  is  of 
no  account  whatever ;  theyipust  gt  out,  of  the  way. 
[Applause.]  There  can  be  hfl  peace  with  slavery  in  it. 
ir-yt-ry  is  already  do;;d,  and  its  carcass  at  this  moment 
is  in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition.    [Applause.] 

RETfcGSPHCTIVE. 

The  results,  fellow  citizens,  of  the  last  few  weeks  of 
th*  struggle  in  the  East  must  be  cheering  to  every  loyal 
heart.  There  is  not  a  corps  often  thousand  men  left 
in  the  rebel  army  that  have  not  at  one  time  or  another 
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turned  their  backs  and  fled  before  the  armies  of  the 
Union.  [Applau?e.]  For  the  first  time  they  met  free- 
men on  free  soil.  They  iDvaded  the  Keystone  State, 
and  the  result  was  most  glorious  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty; they  were  driven  in  disgrace  to  their  borders 
[Applause.]  It  was  fitting  that  the  second  battle  of  In- 
dependence should  be  fought  almost  within  the  sound 
of  that  bell  which  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  announced 
to  an  astonished  world  that  all  mankind  were  born  free 
and  equal.  [Applause.]  I  say  it  was  fit  that  on  that  day 
this  battle  should  come  to  a  gl  >rious  termination,  rebap- 
tizing  the  nation  albeit  in  blood.  And  as  God  set  his 
bow  in  the  clouds  as  a  promise  and  guarantee  that  the 
earth  should  never  be  submerged  again,  so  have  the  free 
men  of  America  on  the  bloody  field  of  Gettysburg  made 
a  pledge  as  immutable  that  the  Government  of  tln-ir 
fathers  shall  never  be  destroyed  by  traitors.  [Applause.] 
Oh,  it  was  fitting  on  that  day,  the  Nation's  birthday, 
that  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes  should  be  once  more 
reflected  from  the  mirrored  bosom  of  the  "  Father  of 
Waters,"  from  his  source  to  the  ocean,  and  that  he 
should  bear  on  his  bosom  the  glad  tidings  that  the  dark 
shadow  which  the  flag  of  treason  had  cast  over  him 
was  removed  forever.  [Applause.]  The  "freedom  of 
the  Mississippi,"  that  inspiring  battle  cry  now  has  a 
wider,  deeper,  more  significant  meaning  than  at- 
tach to  mere  commercial  regulations.*  It  means 
freedom  to  all  Ged's  creatures — that  none  but  freemen 
shall  hereafter  tread  that  great  valley  over  which  he 
holds  sovereign  sway  and  exclusive  dominion.  [Ap- 
plause.] It  re-establish*  s  that  great  heaven-born  prin- 
ciple of  humanity,  that  none  but  himself  shali  be  the 
o  vner  of  himself.  [Applause  ]  It  is  said  in  regard  to 
this  proclamation  of  freedom,  and  it  is  said,  too,  by 
loyal  people,  that  if  at  this  day  the  rebels  of  the  South 
were  to  lay  down  their  arms — if  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  were  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their 
allegiance,  every  slave  there  would  assume  his  former 
condition.  I  deny  that  proposition.  I  say  that  that 
proclamation,  issued  on  the22d  day  of  September,  1862, 
and  affirmed  by  the  second  and  final  proclamation  of  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1863,  made  free  every  slave  on  the 
territory  which  io  covered.  [Applause.]  It  was  a  con- 
stitutional act  of  the  Government,  performed  under  the 
constitutional  power  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  an  act  which  he  had  a  right  to  perform.  It  was 
a  military  power,  grovring  out  of  the  necessity  of  the 


case,  which  he  had  a  right  to  exercise.  And  I  s 
further,  that  when  a  man  is  once  made  free,  there  is 
power  on  earth  that  can  return  him  to  his  former  c 
dition  of  slavery,  except  the  power  of  despoti: 
[Cheers  ]  Then,  I  say,  we  will  not  give  up  any  par 
this  gtorious  country.  It  is  all,  all,  the  land  of  Washingt 
Shall  Washington,  and  Jefferson,  and  Jackson  sh 
in  foreign  soil?  Shall  any  flag  except  our  own  d 
flag  ever  wave  over  their  ashes?  [Applause.]  A. 
that  gallant  army  of  the  dead,  whose  la3t  priyer  w 
that  the  flag  which  they  turned  to  look  upon  for  the  1 
time  might  wave  over  the  spot  where  they  fell  fore 
and  forever — shall  our  plighted  faith  to  them  be  dis 
garded  and  violated?  Oh,  that  gallant  crew  of 
Cumberland  !  If  they  were  to  be  surrendered  to  1 
enemy  they  would  burst  their  watery  cerements,  a 
with  their  united  voice,  loud  as  that  last  terrible  v 
ley  which  they  poured  into  the  ranks  of  treast 
when  with  colors  flyiog  they  sank  engulfed  beneath  t 
waves,  would  rise  high  above  the  storm,  crying  out  up 
us :  "  Shame  !  shame  !  shame  !"  [Cheers.]  Shall  o 
glorious  battlefields  be  surrendered?  Each  one  will 
a  Santo  Campo  which  the  devotees  of  freedom  willvi 
from  every  country,  as  Christian  pilgrims  do  t 
shrines  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  nation's  gratitude  \\ 
pierce  the  skies  with  column  upon  column  in  honor 
the  uncoffined  dead  who  died  in  freedom's  cause.  Ar 
oh! 

"  While  the  tree 
Of  freedom's  withered  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf, 
Ever  for  their  tombs  a  garland  let  it  be." 

[Applause.] 

Our  future  shall  be  a  future  of  peace.  We  shall  go  < 
in  the  fulfillment  of  that  glorious  destiny  which  Proi 
dence  has  laid  before  us,  strengthening  in  moral,  re 
gious  and  civil  liberty  ;  and  as  it  is  said  the  angels 
heaven  progress  in  glory  and  intelligence  as  the  ceas 
less  ages  of  eternity  roll  and  roll  on,  finding  no  end, 
shall  the  great  principles  of  republican  governme 
continue  to  progress  until  that  great  day 
"  When  Nature  dies, 

And  God  and  angels  come  to  lay  her  in  the  grave." 
[Applause  and  cheers.] 

The  meeting  broke  up  at  half-past  12  o'elock,  wi 
eheers  for  the  speaker  and  for  the  Union. 
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